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The  Background  and  Significance 
Of  Major  Jones’s  Courtship 


By  Henry  Prentice  Miller* 


William  Tappan  Thompson’s  early  humorous  sketches  about 
Florida  and  Georgia  rustics  had  been  well  received.^  By  early 
1842  he  had  written  one  story  about  Pineville  which  had 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers.*  But  Thompson  had  so 
little  opinion  of  his  first  Major  Jones  letter  that  he  published  it 
anonymously  (a  departure  from  his  previous  method  of  publi¬ 
cation)  in  the  smallest  type  used  by  the  periodical  of  which  he 
was  co-editor.®  That  he  had  no  well  conceived  purpose  or  plot 
when  he  began  this  series  of  letters  and  was  not  prepared  for 
the  popularity  which  came  at  the  outset  is  further  shown  by  his 
own  comments: 

Having  written  and  published  anonymously  a  letter  by  Joseph  Jones 
in  the  “Companion”  [Family  Companion  and  Ladies’  Mirror  of  Macon, 
Georgia],  which  proved  very  popular,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  the  letters  in  the  “Miscellany”  [Southern  Mis¬ 
cellany,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Madison,  Georgia]  with  a  view  to  adapt 
the  paper  to  a  local  country  circulation.  I  had  originally  no  plot  or 
plan  for  the  letters  which  finally  grew  into  a  sort  of  narrative  to  which, 
when  I  was  urged  by  friends  to  put  them  into  book  form,  I  gave  the 
title  of  “Major  Jones’  Courtship.”4 

The  preface  to  the  original  publication  of  the  first  letter 
indicates  that  one  motive  was  Thompson’s  apology  and  defense 
of  his  homespun  sketches  and  at  the  same  time  a  protest  against 


*  Mr.  Miller  Is  Associate  Professor  of  Engllsb  In  Emory  University  and  As¬ 
sociate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  “Judge  Lynch  Outwitted.”  first  published  In  Augusta  Mirror,  I,  174 
(February  23,  1839),  had  found  Its  way  Into  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  such  an  extent  that  eighteen  months  after  original  publication  Thompson 
protested  that  It  had  been  “yankeUed  at  the  east,  hoosierised  at  the  west, 
eoekneyised  and  niggerised  at  the  north.”  See  Augusta  Mirror,  III,  47  (Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1840).  “My  First  and  Last  Fire  Hunt,”  the  author’s  first  portrait  of 
a  poor-white,  originally  published  in  Augusta  Mirror,  II,  37-8  (July  13.  1839), 
readily  found  its  way  Into  Spirit  of  the  Times,  IX.  341  (Septemb»r  21,  1839), 
where  Its  realism  was  praised  unqualifiedly.  See  ibid.,  IX,  511  (December  28, 
1839).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  Thompson's  earlier  works,  see  Chy»ter  II  of 
Henry  Prentice  Miller,  “The  Life  and  Works  of  William  Tappan  Thompson” 
(unpublished  dissertation.  University  of  Chicago.  1942). 

2.  “Great  .attraction  I  or  the  Doctor  ’Most  Oudaclonsly  Tuck  In.*  ”  Family 
Companion  and  Ladies’  Mirror,  I,  364-70  (March.  1842).  Editor  Hnnieiter.  for 
Instance,  had  made  It  the  leading  article  in  the  Southern  Miscellany,  Apiii  12, 
1842. 

3.  Family  Companion  and  Ladies’  Mirror,  II,  191-2  (June,  1842). 

4.  Letter  to  Salem  Dntcher.  October  16,  1866,  now  In  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Lewis  B.  McIntosh  of  Quitman,  Georgia. 
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some  of  the  current  sentimental  poetry  and  its  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers.® 

As  newly  appointed  editor  of  the  Southern  Miscellany,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  increasing  the  circulation  of  that  news¬ 
paper  by  writing  additional  Major  Jones  letters  which  would 
please  and  amuse  the  sober-minded  middle  class  farmers  in  the 
county  and  environs.  His  sole  purpose  was  popularity,  and  this 
he  hoped  to  achieve  with  wholesome  fun  which  would  portray 
Southern  rustic  life  and  character  “with  no  more  exaggeration 
than  was  necessary  to  give  distinctiveness  to  the  picture.”®  The 
honest  expression  of  his  utilitarian  purpose  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  book  should  have  pleased  his  worldly  minded 
readers  because  of  its  Franklin-like  candor: 

They  [other  authors]  all  feel  a  monstrous  desire  to  benefit  the  pub¬ 
lic  one  way  or  another  —  some  is  anxious  to  tell  all  they  know  about 
certain  matters,  jest  for  the  good  of  the  public — some  wants  to  edify 
the  public — some  has  been  swaded  by  friends  to  give  ther  book  to  the 
public — and  others  has  been  induced  to  publish  ther  ritings  jest  for 
the  benefit  of  futer  generations — but  not  one  of  ’em  ever  had  a  idee 
to  make  a  cent  for  themselves!  Now,  none  of  these  excuses  dont  zactly 
meet  my  case.  I  dont  spose  the  public — cept  it  is  them  as  is  courtin — 
will  be  much  benefited  by  readin  my  letters — I’m  sure  Mr.  Hanleiter 
[owner  of  the  Southern  Miscellany}  wouldn’t  went  to  all  the  expense 
jest  to  please  his  friends,  and  for  my  part  I’m  perfectly  willin  to  let 
posterity  rite  ther  own  books.  So  I  don’t  see  any  other  way  then  to 
jest  out  with  the  naked  truth — and  that  is,  that  my  book  was  made 
jest  to  get  subscribers  to  the  “Southern  Miscellany,”  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est,  handsomest  and  best  papers  in  the  country.  Ther  aint  a  lie  in  the 
book  and  I’m  termined  ther  shant  be  in  the  preface,  and  that’s  the 
reason  I  say  one  of  the  best.t 

Thompson  later  stated  that  he  had  aimed  primarily  at  amuse¬ 
ment  in  his  efforts  “to  give  variety  and  local  interest  in  the 
columns  of  a  Georgia  country  newspaper.”*  Since  he  had  an¬ 
ticipated  only  “a  home  circulation  and  an  ephemeral  existence”® 


5.  “We  are  no  sonneteers,  and  therefore,  have  no  fair  correspondent,  ‘Ine*,’ 
to  address  us  in  terms  of  praise  and  adulation  of  our  work — to  ‘almost  dance 
with  joy’  at  our  beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful  tout  ensemble,’ — whose  lively  sym¬ 
pathies  for  us  would  Constrain  her  to  exclaim,  ‘If,  if  the  southern  public  will 
not  sustain  this  work,  I  shall  despair  of  ever  seeing  a  successful  effort  made 
amoni,»t  us.’  We  have  no  such  dear  sweet  creature  of  fancy  as  this,  but  we 
have  a  staunch  homespun  friend  in  Major  Jos.  Jones  of  Plneville,  whose  com¬ 
munication,  to  which  we  give  place  below,  if  not  quite  so  flattering  as  that  of 
‘Inez,’  to  our  contemporary,  will  we  hope  be  found  equally  Interesting  to  the 
reader.”  Family  Companion  and  Ladles’  Jf irror,  II,  101  (June,  1842). 

0.  Major  Jones’s  Courtship  (New  York,  1872),  7.  Unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied.  all  future  footnotes  about  this  book  will  refer  to  this  edition. 

7.  Major  Jones’  Courtship  (Madison,  Georgia,  1843),  [iilj.  The  only  extant 
copy  now  known  of  this,  the  first  edition.  Is  In  the  Duke  University  Library, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

8.  Major  Jones’  Courtship  (New  York,  1872),  [5]. 

9.  Ibid. 
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for  these  letters,  he  wrote  them  first  to  entertain  the  members 
of  the  rural  community  and  afterwards  to  influence  their  politi¬ 
cal  views.'®  So  far  as  Thompson’s  own  purpose  is  concerned, 
then,  these  letters  should  first  be  interpreted  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  readers  whom  he  sought  to  please— chiefly  the 
hard-working,  half-educated,  rough-and-ready  Scotch-Irish  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  and  their  families,  who,  according  to  one  well  re¬ 
spected  authority,  made  middle  Georgia  the  center  of  the  “most 
unique  civilization”  America  had  produced,"  a  democratic  land 
where  there  was  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  blacks  and 
the  whites,  a  section  where  there  were  no  hard-and-fast  class 
distinctions.'^ 

The  literaiy'  background  of  Major  Jones's  Courtship  requires 
considerable  comment.  Longstreet  with  his  strong  personality 
and  his  popular  Georgia  Scenes  was  certainly  one  influence  and 
inspiration  to  guide  Thompson  into  writing  about  rural  life  in 
Georgia.'®  The  young  author,  furthermore,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Jack  Downing  letters,'*  with  J.  VV.  McClintock’s  stories 
about  Johnny  Beedle’s  sleigh  ride,  courtship,  and  marriage,'® 
with  the  Jotham  Hotchkiss  Yankee  dialect  letters,'®  and  with 


10.  Four  letters  which  were  never  published  In  hook  form  wholly  concern 
Georgia  politics.  See  Southern  iliecellany,  December  1,  8,  Ti,  1848;  January 
20.  1844. 

11.  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  letter  to  E.  L.  Burlingame,  quoted  hy  Julia  Collier 
Hariis.  The  Life  and  Lettera  of  Joel  Chandler  Uarria  (Boston,  1918),  317. 

12.  Editorial  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  quoted  liy  Julia  Collier  Harris,  Joel 
Chandler  Harria,  Editor  and  Eaaayiat  (Chapel  Hill,  1931),  125.  The  same  point  of 
view  is  expressed  by  Itichard  Malcolm  Johnston  in  "Middle  Georgia  Rural  Life,’’ 
Century  Magazine,  XLllI,  737-42  (March,  1892).  Both  Harris  and  Johnston 
were  born  and  raised  in  middle  Georgia. 

13.  Thompson  bad  studied  law  under  Longstreet  and  had  managed  a  print¬ 
ing  establishment  for  him.  See  Miller,  “Thompson,”  Chapter  I,  for  an  account 
of  the  close  personal  relations  of  these  two  men.  Major  Jones  was  flattered 
when  someone  advertised  the  Courtahip  as  from  Longstreet's  pen.  See  Court- 
ahip.  Letter  XXI.  Professor  John  Donald  Wade,  Auguatua  Baldwin  Longatreet 
(New  York,  1924),  1G5,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Major  Jonea’a  Courtahip  is 
an  imitation  of  Longstreet's  Georgia  Scenea.  Bernard  De  Voto  accepts  Long- 
street’s  influence  upon  Thompson  and  points  out  the  continuity  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  in  Thompson’s  personal  relations  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Mark  Twain’a 
America  (Boston,  1932),  97. 

14.  Several  Jack  Downing  letters  (by  Seba  Smith  and  imitators)  had  been 
printed  in  the  Tallahassee  Floridian,  November  2.  1833,  and  January  18,  1834, 
at  a  time  when  Thompson  was  living  in  Tallahassee.  Others  letters  were  re¬ 
printed  in  the  State  Righta'  Sentinel  when  Thompson  was  an  assistant  to  Long- 
street.  See  issues  of  June  5,  September  15  1834  ;  February  23.  March  27,  May 
1,  19.  1835.  When  Thompson  was  co-editor  of  the  Family  Companion  and 
Ladica’  Mirror,  the  May,  1842,  issue  (the  one  preceding  the  publicat  on  of  the 
first  Major  Jones  letter)  reprinted  a  long  article  which  praised  the  Jack  Etowii- 
ing  letters,  especially  their  realism.  Serious-minded  people  constantly  asked 
Seba  Smith  about  Jack  Downing's  health. 

15.  The  Johnny  Beedle  courtship  letter  was  published  in  the  Tallahassee 
Floridian  on  November  1.  1831,  when  Thompson  lived  in  Tallahassee.  The  same 
letter  is  found  in  the  State  Righta’  Sentinel  on  September  8.  183.5.  Beedle’s 
Thanksgiving  letter  is  found  in  the  issue  of  July  22,  1836.  The  book  Johnny 
Beedle’a  Sleigh  Ride,  Courtahip,  and  Marriage,  was  published  in  1841. 

16.  A  Jotham  Hotchkiss  Yankee  dialect  letter  was  reprinted  in  the  Southern 
Miacellany.  Ma.v  3.  1842. 
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Oliver  Hillhouse  Prince’s  “Militia  Drill,”  a  sketch  which  had 
gone  the  rounds  for  years  and  so  afforded  a  ready  model  for 
a  letter  about  the  Pineville  militia.^'^ 

There  was,  moreover,  a  strong  non-literary  tradition  and 
practice  for  using  the  letter  form.**  Governmental,  political, 
and  news  letters  were  found  regularly  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  But  far  closer  to  the  Major  Jones  letters  were  the 
local  letters  written  either  by  semi-illiterates  or  others  who  chose 
to  write  to  the  editor  through  that  medium.*®  Such  letters  evi¬ 
dently  had  an  appeal,  or  they  would  not  be  found  in  virtually 
every  newspaper  of  the  period.  In  them  is  found  a  very  close 
analogue  to  the  form  of  Thompson’s  letters.  The  young  author, 
it  is  seen,  had  ample  precedent,  both  literary  and  non-literary, 
for  his  Courtship  letters. 

At  least  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  letters  was  in¬ 
digenous  to  middle  Georgia.  There  was  first  of  all,  a  strong 
tradition  that  a  young  man  named  Wall,  a  native  of  Pineville, 
Georgia,  told  Thompson  many  humorous  stories  about  his  native 
village.^®  But  more  important  are  Thompson’s  own  remarks 
about  the  materials  which  he  used  in  these  letters:  “Many  of 
the  points  in  the  ‘Courtship’  were  suggested  by. local  incidents, 
and  when  I  revised  the  copy  for  publication  in  book  form  I 
struck  out  many  things  of  a  purely  local  character  which  I  now 
think  were  quite  as  worthy  of  perpetuation  as  much  of  which 
I  retained.”®* 

Major  Jones  declared  in  his  preface  that  there  was  not  a  lie 
in  his  book.®®  Mrs.  Stallings  refused  to  let  her  grandson  be 
named  for  a  character  in  a  novel  because  novels  were  “all  lies 
from  eend  to  eend.”®®  If  the  major  and  Mrs.  Stallings  meant 


17.  This  sketch  was  first  published  in  the  Washington,  Georgia,  Monitor  on 
June  6,  1807.  Longstreet,  after  acknowledging  that  it  was  not  bis  own  work 
but  that  of  a  friend,  included  it  in  the  Ororgia  Scenei. 

is.  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Walter  Blair,  Native  American  Humor 
(1800-1900)  (New  York,  1937),  58. 

19.  See.  for  instance,  the  “Simon  Backwoods"  letter  in  the  State  Righted 
Sentinel,  February  16,  1836.  The  March  8,  1836,  issue  has  a  semi-lliiterate 
letter  about  the  “Fansa  Ball  in  Augusty."  Thompson  printed  and  commented 
with  gusto  upon  a  “genuine  morceau"  which  be  said  was  “of  indigenous 

growth”  :  “Stollng  from  Sara - a  Scream  Colored  hors  on  the  29.  day 

of  July  1842.  Discription — his  tail  is — white  and  heavy  bis  main  is  the 
same  .  .  .  ."  Southern  Uitcellany,  August  27,  1842.  Thompson  clearly  bad  a 
fondness  tor  such  writing. 

20.  See  Miller,  “Thompson,”  Chapter  II,  tor  an  account  of  this  tradition. 
Wall  was  suppose  to  have  come  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  study  medicine  and 
to  have  boarded  in  the  same  home  with  Thompson.  Wall  was  reputedly  the 
original  of  Cousin  Pete  in  the  Courtthip. 

21.  Letter  to  Salem  Dutcher,  October  16,  1866. 

22.  Major  Jnnet’  Courtship  (Madison),  p.  [Hi]. 

23.  Courtthip,  Letter  XXVI. 


J 
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the  same  thing  by  the  word  lie,  Thompson  was  stating  that  his 
book  was  based  on  fact  instead  of  fiction.  Some  verification 
of  this  idea  is  found  by  the  innumerable  parallels  between  events 
in  the  Courtship  and  events  recorded  in  the  regular  columns  of 
the  Southern  Miscellany:  the  seasonal  activities  of  Major  Jones 
on  his  farm  correspond  to  those  of  the  farmers  near  Madison; 
the  abnormally  cold  spring  of  1843;^^  the  two  Mr.  Thompsons 
who  then  lived  in  Madison;^®  the  famous  Negro  waiter  who 
used  pseudo-Chesterfieldian  language;^®  general  excitement  over 
the  Millerites;^’  the  furor  which  Dickens’  Notes  created;^®  the 
famous  comet  of  1843;^®  the  earthquake  which  frightened  Madi¬ 
son;®®  the  scandal  about  a  jury  which  freed  a  band  of  bank  rob¬ 
bers  in  Columbus,  Georgia;®*  public  examinations  at  the  Female 
College  in  Macon;®®  Thompson’s  attack  on  the  Griffins  for  whom 
he  had  worked  in  Macon;®®  his  quarrels  with  the  editor  of  the 
Athens  Whigi^*  his  visit  to  a  University  of  Georgia  commence¬ 
ment;®®  general  public  interest  over  animal  magnetism;®®  various 
puffs  for  the  Southern  Miscellany  for  the  Madison  edition  of 
the  Courtship, and  for  a  proposed  weekly  humorous  maga¬ 
zine.®®  The  three  topics  which  seem  to  have  attracted  the  most 


24.  Courtuhip,  Letter  XVII.  See  Southern  Uiecellany,  March  25,  1843. 

25.  Courtthip,  Letter  VIII.  The  second  Mr.  Thompson  was  in  charge  of  con¬ 
structing  the  railroad  from  Madison  to  what  was  to  become  Atlanta.  See  Wall 
T.  Thompson  Scrapbook,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  McIntosh  of 
Quitman,  Georgia. 

26.  Courtship,  Letter  VII.  See  George  White,  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  (Savannah,  1849),  435.  The  anonymous  author  of  Kuphs  of  Kauphy 
(Athens,  Georgia.  1853),  wrote  a  delightful  sketch  about  the  wit  and  suavity 
of  this  Negro. 

27.  Courtship,  Letters  XI,  XIII,  XIV.  See  Southern  Sliscellany,  January 
28  1843 

28.  Courtship,  Letter  XI.  See  Southern  Sliscellany,  November  26,  1842. 

29.  Courtship,  Letter  XVII.  See  Southern  Sliscellany,  March  25.  1843. 

30.  Courtship,  Letter  XIII,  in  which  Major  Jones’s  wedding  is  temporarUy 
postponed.  See  Southern  Sliscellany,  January  7,  1843. 

31.  Courtship,  Letter  XX.  See  Southern  Sliscellany,  June  3,  1843. 

32.  Courtship,  Letter  IV.  See  especially  Family  Companion  and  Ladies’ 
Sfirror,  II,  251-5  (July,  1842). 

33.  Southern  Sliscellany,  August  27,  1842,  has  a  postscript  omitted  from 
the  book  in  which  Major  Jones  says  that  the  Griffins  must  be  something 
“  ’tween  the  fox  and  the  weesel.”  See  Southern  Sliscellany,  August  20,  i842, 
for  Thompson’s  own  lengthy  attack  on  the  Griffins. 

34.  Southern  Sliscellany,  August  12,  1843,  has  Courtship  Letter  XXII  with 
some  differences  from  the  book,  among  them  this  remark  by  Major  Jones :  "I 
kep  a  lookout  for  that  belly-potent  man  what  you’ve  been  keeping  up  sich  a 
everlastln  war  with  in  the  ’Misceliany’.”  See  also  Southern  Miscellany,  June 
24  1843 

35.  Courtship,  Letter  XXII.  See  Southern  Sliscellany,  August  5,  1843. 

36.  Courtship,  Letter  IV.  See  State  Rights’  Sentinel,  May  5,  1835. 

37.  Courtship,  Letter  II.  See  Southern  Miscellany.  May  20,  1843. 

38.  Courtship.  Letter  XVIII.  See  Southern  Miscellany,  May  20,  1843. 

30.  The  Maaison  edition  of  the  Courtship,  Letter  XII,  has  this  statement 

by  Major  Jones :  “It  1  was  certain  that  a  rite  spunky  little  llttie  paper,  fuU 
of  fun  and  good  pieces,  could  git  scribers  enuf  at  sich  a  low  price,  to  pay  the 
cost  and  trouble,  I’d  go  Into  it  like  a  two-year-old  In  a  cane-break.”  See  South¬ 
ern  Miscellany,  January  7,  1843. 
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attention  were  women’s  bustles,^®  men’s  fashionable  wearing  of 
full  beards  and  “soaplocks,”*^  and  the  fanatic  and  ever-zealous 
Washingtonians, with  tobacco  chewing  a  close  competitor.** 
Thompson  finally  lowered  Major  Jones  to  the  position  of  his 
political  mouthpiece.**  Such  a  list  of  parallels  clearly  indicates 
that  Thompson  to  a  great  extent  was  using  topical  middle  Geor¬ 
gia  materials  as  the  subject  matter  and  background  of  Major 
Jones's  Courtship. 

Many  of  the  incidents  in  the  Major  Jones  letters  appear  to  be 
derived  from  ordinary  life.  The  author,  it  would  seem,  merely 


40.  Courtship,  Letters  XXII.  XXIII.  See  Familp  Companion  and  Ladies’ 
Mii-ror,  II,  374  (September,  1842),  and  also  Southern  Uiseellany,  October  8, 
1842. 


41.  Courtship,  Letters  VIII,  XXII-XXIV.  Thompson  was  constantly  violent 
on  the  subjects  of  bustles  and  “soaplocks" :  "It  Is  fasblonable  nuw-a-days  to 
talk  of  bustles,  and  It  Is  no  rare  thing  to  see  a  biped  exquisite  of  the  male 
gender  puke  away  the  wilderness  of  frizzled  bair  that  encumbers  his  upper 
story,  and  thrusting  out  his  phiz — which  we  can  only  liken  to  the  nose  of  a 
mouse  peering  out  of  a  mat  of  ocuin — exclaim,  ‘Ole  considaw  them  bustles 
demd  vulgaw  defawinitois — perfectlaw  widiculous — demd  immitatlons.’  The 
creature  speaks  the  truth — but  could  he  hear  the  remarks  that  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  fair  deformed,  if  he  did  not  first  remove  the  mote  from  his  oioit 
eye,  as  we  are  commanded  in  the  good  book,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  pull  or 
cut  away  the  hair  from  about  his  calabash,  before  he  attempted  to  remove  the 
wool,  feathers,  bran,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  which  these  same  hustles  are 
composed.  In  Greensborough  [a  neighboring  town!  the  other  Sabbath,  a  bar¬ 
ber's  block  of  this  sort  was  gliding  into  church  in  the  must  graceful  manner, 
when  tile  following  conversation  was  overheard  on  one  of  the  ladles'  benches.” 
The  Indies  made  derogatory  remarks  about  the  dandy  and  concluded  that  he 
had  enough  hair  on  his  head  to  stuff  two  bustles.  Southern  Miscrllany,  Novem¬ 
ber  19.  1842.  Their  initial  fright  at  seeing  the  dandy  should  be  compared  with 
Mary's  in  the  Courtship.  Letter  XXII.  Thompson  cave  In  an  editorial  his  own 
description  of  the  fashionable  dress  in  Athens :  “We  saw  whiskers  and  soap- 
locks  of  all  fashions,  sizes  and  hues,  and  not  a  few  mountainous  deformities 
of  the  female  form  that  would  have  made  a  dromedary  blush”  Southern  Mis- 
cellany,  August  5,  1843.  See  also  a  Savannah  correspondent’s  lengthy  article, 
ibid;,  December  3,  1842. 

42.  Courtship,  I.,etter8  VII,  XVI,  XXI.  The  Washingtonians,  a  Temperance 
society  established  by  reformed  drunkards,  were  very  popular  in  middle  (ieorgia. 
A  full  treatment  of  this  subject  may  be  found  In  Henry  Anselm  Scomp.  King 
Alcohol  in  the  Realm  of  King  Cotton,  1733-/887  ([Chicago]  1888).  S.IS^nS. 
Longstreet  was  active  in  the  cause  of  Temperance.  Wade,  Lnnnstrret,  139  ff.  Tem- 

ferance  songs  were  popular  In  Georgia.  Family  Companion  and  Ladies’  Mirror, 
I,  2.55  (.Tuly.  1842).  The  Southern  Miscellany  Is  filled  with  articles  in  praise 
of  the  Washingtonians  iMay  14,  June  18,  July  2,  9,  1842;  July  8,  1843). 
Richard  P.  Taylor,  a  leading  Washingtonian,  spoke  throughout  Georgia,  includ¬ 
ing  Madison,  In  1842.  Scomp,  King  Alcohol,  370.  The  Southern  Miscellany.  June 
18,  1842,  announced  that  The  Washingtonians,  or  Total  Abstinence  Advocate  was 
beginning  publication  In  Augusta.  The  July  9.  1842,  Issue  of  the  Southern  Mis¬ 
cellany  carried  a  full  account  of  the  July  4  cold  water  celebration  of  the  Wash¬ 
ingtonians  in  Madison.  Cf.  Courtship,  Letter  XXI. 

43.  Courtship,  Letter  I.  Thompson's  strong  disapproval  of  tobacco  chewing 
is  seen  in  his  comments  on  “Tlrtlum  Quid’s”  article  "Confessions  of  a  Tobacco 
Chewer,”  Augusta  Mirror,  III.  15  (October  3,  1840).  Such  a  sentence  as  "We 
would  especially  recommend  the  Confessions  of  a  Tobacco  Chewer  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  such  young  ‘Georgia  Majors,’  as  have  not  yet  graduated  in  all  the 
degrees  of  gentility”  la  at  least  a  hint  of  the  Courtship,  Letter  I. 

44.  Southern  Miscellany,  December  1,  8,  22,  1843;  January  26,  1844.  Geor¬ 
gia  had  two  very  strong  political  parties  at  this  time — the  Democrats  and  the 
Whigs.  Both  Hanleiter  and  Thompson  were  ardent  Whl^s:  the  neutral  Southern 
Miscellany  changed  Its  editorial  policv  and  became  Whig.  Major  Jones  zeal¬ 
ously  supported  Henry  Clay  for  President  (ibid.,  December  1,  1843),  General 
Clinch  for  Congress  (ibid.,  December  8,  1843),  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (ibid., 
January  26,  1844),  but  attacked  President  Tyler  (ibid.,  December  22,  1843). 
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took  commonplace  events  and  recorded  them  in  the  language 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  rustic.  Mishaps  and  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  such  as  found  in  “Skinning  the  Cat,”*®  “Brother,  I’m 
Bobbed,”*®  and  “April  Fool,”*’  would  occur  in  any  rural  com¬ 
munity.  Candy-pullings  and  coon-hunts  are  still  social  customs 
in  some  parts  of  the  South.  Major  Jones’s  bashfulness,  his  jeal¬ 
ousy,  his  proposal,  his  wedding,  his  honeymoon,  the  whims  of 
a  pregnant  wife,  the  first  baby,  and  the  baby’s  hives  are  all  normal 
events  in  the  lives  of  young  lovers  and  married  couples,  with  the 
exception,  jierhaps,  of  the  major’s  unique  method  of  proposing. 
The  subject  matter  in  Major  Jones’s  Courtship  is  so  native  to 
the  region  in  which  Thompson  was  living  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  it  that  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in 
a  neighboring  country,  declared  that  the  book  was  a  product  of 
middle  Georgia  rural  life.*® 

The  epistolary  form  offered  Thompson  many  advantages. 
Since  letters  may  be  of  any  length  and  yet  be  complete  units  in 
themselves,  the  busy  young  editor  could  write  a  very  short  letter 
when  pressed  for  time.*®  The  form,  furthermore,  gave  Thomp¬ 
son  a  pseudonym,  a  device  which  was  exceedingly  common  then 
for  writers  of  humor  and  might  be  aidful  should  the  author  incur 
the  ill  will  of  the  public.  The  frequency  of  genuine  letters  in 
the  newspapers  added  to  the  air  or  authenticity  and  verisimili¬ 
tude,  esjjecially  among  half-educated,  guillible  readers.  By  mak¬ 
ing  a  rustic  countryman  the  author  of  these  letters,  Thompson 
was  able  to  divorce  himself  from  the  hodge-podge  of  Addisonian 
essay  and  dialect  found  in  Longstreet  and  to  employ  the  Ameri¬ 
can  vernacular  altogether.®®  Although  by  so  doing  he  surrender¬ 
ed  the  humorous  incongruity  of  formal  language  juxtaposed  to 
dialect,  he  obtained  an  opportunity  for  full  length  exploitation 
of  provincial  speech  and  a  chance  to  make  the  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  background  convincing— both  to  be  accomplished  through 
a  well  developed  rustic  character  who  possessed  a  rambling, 
“total  recall”  mind.  Thompson  avoided  monotony  by  having 

45.  CourttMp,  Letter  V.  46.  Ibid..  Letter  XV.  47.  Ibid.  Letter  XXVTII. 

48.  Letter  to  B.  L.  Burlinffnme.  quoted  by  JuUa  Collier  Harris.  The  Life 
and  Lettere  of  Joel  Chandler  Harrie,  317. 

49.  Letter  II  of  the  Courtehip  U  one  page  In  length ;  Letter  XXIII  has  ten 
pages. 

50.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  vernacular  in 
American  humor :  “The  fact  remains  that  the  vernacular,  as  distinct  from 
literary  form  and  finish,  is  the  natural  vehicle  of  the  moat  persistent  and  most 
popular  variety  of  American  humor;  hence  the  employment  of  what  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  dialect.”  The  World’*  Wit  and  Humor:  American  (New  York. 
1906,  1,  xxii) 
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the  rustic  quote  the  conversation  of  other  characters  and  by 
having  other  characters  write  to  Major  Jones.  The  incongruity 
between  the  outright  seriousness  of  the  rustic  writer  of  the  let¬ 
ters  on  the  one  hand  and  the  humorous  dialect  and  the  ludicrous 
situations  recounted  on  the  other  brought  wholehearted  amuse¬ 
ment  to  both  gulled®^  and  sophisticated  readers. 

Major  Jones,  the  apparent  author  of  these  letters,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  three  different  points  of  view:  as  a  full  length 
individual  portrait,  as  a  crackerbox  philosopher  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  middle  class  plebeian  attitudes  in  Georgia,  and  as  a  poli¬ 
tician.  The  major  is  not  a  Southern  poor-white;  he  owns  a  farm 
and  a  few  slaves,  but  he  is  his  own  overseer  and  even  works  in 
the  fields  himself  on  occasion.®^  His  importance  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  seen  in  his  being  the  major  of  the  local  militia®®  and 
in  his  being  chosen  orator  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.®^ 
Although  his  orthography  is  poor  and  his  grammar  is  worse,  he 
does  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
Dickens.  He  is  human  enough  to  have  some  personal  flaws,  but 
they  are  minor.  Gambling,  hard  drinking,  brutal  fighting,  and 
playing  crude  practical  jokes  are  not  in  his  life;  he,  however, 
swears  mildly,  chews  tobacco  until  his  “catasterfy”  occurs,  and 
is  jealous  of  Crotchett  without  admitting  it.®®  He  is  bashful, 
romantic,  even  sentimental  in  his  courtship,  being  unable  to  talk 
in  Mary’s  presence  and  believing  that  he  would  have  frozen  to 
death  that  night  in  the  bag  except  for  his  great  love.®®  One  of 
the  shrewdest  bits  of  characterization  in  the  book  is  found  on 
the  occasion  when  he  musters  courage  through  jealousy  not  to 
see  Mary  for  a  week;  time  passes  so  slowly  that  it  seems  to  him 
that  “the  axeltree  of  the  world  wanted  greasin.’’®'^  His  country 
bumpkin  ignorance  exhibits  itself  when  he  is  afraid  to  ride  on 
a  train  and  when  he  eats  sparingly  at  a  hotel  because  he  is  fearful 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  food  for  everyone.®®  His  human  de- 

51.  Thompson  wrote  an  Interesting  account  of  how  a  pretentious  country 
doctor  who  lived  near  Madison  was  gulled  but  not  pleased  by  the  letters,  com¬ 
plaining  that  “the  tarnal  fool  Jones  can't  spell  and  don’t  know  any  more  about 
grammar  than  a  mule."  The  doctor  made  that  statement  when  he  was  Thomp¬ 
son's  host  but  did  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  letters.  Thompson’s 
letter  to  Salem  Dutcher,  October  1ft.  1866. 

52.  CourUhip,  Lettera  XXIV,  XXVII. 

53.  Ibid.,  Letter  III.  Militia  officers  in  Georgia  at  this  time  were  elected 
by  the  men  who  composed  the  companies. 

54.  Ibid.,  XXI. 

55.  Ibid.,  I,  VIII. 

56.  Ibid.,  I,  XII.  The  contrast  between  Major  Jones’s  expression  of  his 
romantic  love  and  that  found  In  the  sentimental  novels  of  the  period  added 
palpably  to  the  humor. 

57.  Ibid.,  X.  58.  Ibid.,  VII,  XXII. 
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sire  to  attract  attention  is  illustrated  by  his  wearing  an  ornate 
uniform®®  and  by  his  “skinning  the  cat”  in  a  dangerous  place.®® 
Chivalric,  he  shoves  Pete  into  the  “branch”  for  suggesting  that 
Mary  is  a  “sour  gall”;  but  he  is  tenderhearted  enough  to  regret 
his  imjjetuosity  and  is  especially  sympathetic  for  Pete  when 
Keziah  tricks  him  into  getting  into  the  bag.®^  One  very  important 
characteristic  which  commentators  have  failed  to  observe  is  Major 
Jones’s  naive  serious-mindedness:®®  he  earnestly  warns  young 
men  against  chewing  tobacco;  he  zealously  sets  himself  to  the 
task  or  improving  literature  in  Pineville;  he  ingenuously  believes 
that  his  book  will  be  aidful  to  young  lovers  in  their  efforts  to 
propose.®®  As  a  staunch  Washingtonian  he  induces  at  least  one 
drunkard  to  reform  and  praises  the  Temperance  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  Pineville  in  which  none  of  the  men  were  “left 
under  the  tables  for  the  hogs  to  root  about  till  they  got  sober.®® 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Major  Jones  had  very  little  sense  of  humor: 
he  saw  nothing  amusing  in  putting  the  fire  out  with  tobacco 
juice,  in  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  in  practical  jokes  whether 
played  on  him  or  someone  else.®®  There  is  a  normal  maturing 
in  his  attitudes  as  the  letters  progress:  the  decidedly  romantic 
and  worshipful  young  lover  becomes  a  loyal  husband  and  a  fond 
father;  but  he  points  out  in  a  common  sense  fashion  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  unpleasantness  to  be  found  in  matrimony.®® 
Unlike  the  usual  amoral  or  immoral  humorous  characters  of 
the  South  and  the  Southwest  of  this  period.  Major  Jones  is  a 
serious  crackerbox  philosopher,  sometimes  exhibiting  the  strong 
plebeian  prejudices  of  his  class,  elsewhere  making  judicious  com¬ 
ments  on  life.  He  urges  all  men  to  refrain  from  tobacco  or  whis- 


69.  Ihid.,  III.  60.  /Md.,  V.  61.  Ibid.,  V,  VI,  XXV. 

62.  No  little  amount  of  the  humor  In  the  Courtthip  arises  from  the  incon¬ 
gruity  between  Major  Jones's  constant  seriousness  and  the  amusing  situations 
which  he  relates. 

63.  Courtship,  Letters  I,  IT,  Preface,  p.  10. 

64.  Ibid.,  VII,  XXI.  The  characteristic  attitude  in  Southern  humor  towards 
liquor  Is  found  in  such  a  story  as  “Mike  Fink  Beats  Davy  Crockett  at  a  Shoot¬ 
ing  Match,”  Blair,  Native  American  Humor,  283-4),  The  two  heroes  took  “eye- 
openers,'*  drinks  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning.  Following  the  shooting 
match,  which  occurred  soon  after  breakfast,  they  were  ready  for  “flem-cutters,** 
which  would  serve  as  “antl-formatics.’’  Frequently  found  in  other  stories  la 
“the  elevener."  the  man  who  had  to  have  a  drink  by  eleven  In  the  morning. 

65.  Courtship,  Letters  I,  III,  XV.  XXVIII.  Note  this  comment  in  the  last 
letter :  "I  don’t  b’lieve  In  this  April  foolin.  Last  year  the  galls  deviled  me 
almost  to  death  with  their  bominnble  nonsense,  sowln  un  the  lees  of  my  trow- 
sers,  punchin  boles  in  the  water  gourd,  so  I  wet  my  shirt  bosom  all  over  when 
I  went  to  drink,  and  beatln  the  handle  of  the  tongs,  and  cuttin  the  cowhide 
bottoms  of  the  cheers  loose,  so  I’d  fall  through  ’em  when  I  went  to  set  down, 
and  all  sich  devilment.  I  know  the  Bible  ses  there's  a  time  for  all  things ;  but 
I  think  the  least  a  body  has  to  do  with  foolish  bisiness  at  any  time  the  better 
It  is  for  ’em.  I’m  monstrous  tired  of  sich  doings  myself.” 

66.  Ibid.,  XVIIl,  XXVII.. 
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key.*'^  He  ridicules  women’s  enormous  but  stylish  bustles  as 
violations  to  common  sense,®*  but  his  favorite  topic  is  the  dandy’s 
long  whiskers  and  “soaplocks,”  monstrosities  in  the  eyes  of  the 
middle  class.®*  Another  appeal  to  the  bourgeois  is  the  major’s 
attack  on  book  learning:  anyone,  he  observed,  could  learn  how 
to  spell;  but  “genus  comes  by  natur.”^®  Another  appeal  to  the 
country  people  was  the  major’s  attack  on  the  farmers  who  moved 
to  town  in  the  winter,  a  custom  which  he  called  “a  fool  quality 
notion.’’’^  A  rustic’s  attitude  is  seen  in  the  major’s  ridicule  of 
the  Millerites— Miller,  furthermore,  in  prophesying  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  was  trying  to  be  smarter  than  the 
Lord  intended  for  anyone  to  be.’*  A  college  commencement 
with  its  aristocratic  society  and  elaborate  dress,  remarked  the 
major,  was  “a  live  animal  show.’’’®  Major  Jones’s  common  sense 
often  transcended  the  prejudices  of  his  class:  cockiness  and  a 
glib  tongue  arouse  his  suspicions;’*  and  the  man  who  begins  to 
rise  above  his  friends  discovers  that  they  have  become  his  ene¬ 
mies— until  he  reaches  the  top.’®  Female  education,  he  predicted, 
would  revolutionize  the  world.’®  Like  the  characteristic  coun¬ 
tryman  that  he  is,  he  resents  having  a  pet  dog  in  the  house,”  and 
in  orthodox  male  fashion  he  strongly  believes  that  houses  were 
made  to  live  in  and  not  to  be  kept  clean.’* 

Major  Jones  finally  becomes  a  political  mouthpiece  for  Thomp¬ 
son’s  rabid  devotion  to  the  Whig  party.  In  his  Fourth  of  July 
oration,  he  bemoans  the  fact  that  contemporary  politicians  are 
insignificant  and  corrupt.’®  His  first  bom  is  named  Henry  Clay.*® 
Whig  principles  are  elaborately  extolled,  and  the  major  praises 


67.  IMd.,  I.  VII.  68.  /bid.,  XXII. 

69.  Ibid..  XXII-XXIV.  70.  Ibid.,  VI. 

71.  Ibid.,  Vin.  72.  Ibid.,  XVII. 

73.  Ibid„  XXII. 

74.  “When  I  see  anybody  tryin  ricbt  off  to  show  how  smart  they  is,  and 
takin  all  the  conversation  to  themselves.  I  keep  my  eye  on  ’em.  Cause  when 
people  is  any  account  they's  got  sense  enough  to  know  that  other  people  will 
soon  find  it  out ;  but  when  they  really  aiut  nobody,  and  when  they  know 
they'd  amount  to  less  the  more  they's  found  out.  then  they  try  to  make  people 
blieve  they's  the  mischief  and  all.  before  they  can  have  a  chance  to  see  into 

’em . Insurance  [cnckinessi  is  like  varnish  ;  it  makes  the  commonest  k<nd 

of  yaller  pine  look  sactly  like  mahogany,  and  Insurance  covers  all  the  rotten 
places  in  the  character  of  the  worst  kind  of  rascals  and  makes  ’em  appear 
like  gentlemen.”  Ibid.,  Letter  XI 

75.  “I’ve  always  noticed  it  to  be  the  case,  that  whenever  a  man  begins  to 
rise  a  little  in  the  world,  everybody  that  knows  him  is  shore  to  try  to  set  him 
back ;  but  if  he’s  got  real  genus  he’s  shore  to  succeed  in  spite  of  all  his  old 
friends,  and  then  ther’s  nolmdy  hurras  for  him  louder  than  they  does.  It’s  the 
way  with  human  nater — envy  won't  let  ’em  give  a  man  popllarlty,  but  when 
he  gits  it  in  spite  of  ’em,  and  is  independent  of  ’em,  then  thev  feel  like  the 
boot  was  on  tother  leg,  and  Is  monstrous  glad  to  git  any  noUce  from  him." 
Ibid.,  Letter  XIX. 

76.  Ibid.,  IV.  77.  Ibid.,  XX.  78.  Ibid.,  XI. 

79.  Ibid.,  XXI.  80.  Ibid.,  XXVI. 
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General  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  under  whom  he  had  “got  his  mili¬ 
tary  perpensity.”*^  Major  Jones  attacks  Tyler’s  floating  money 
policy,  prophecies  war  with  Mexico,  and  sneers  at  the  “loky- 
fokys  [loco  focos],”  who  try  to  hang  onto  Jackson’s  popu¬ 
larity.®*  He  makes  a  humorous  but  telling  defense  of  the  diminu¬ 
tive  Alexander  H.  Stephens’  activities  in  Congress  and  calls  that 
legislator’s  enemies,  superior  only  in  physical  size  to  the  “Little 
Giant,’’  mere  “gobs  of  reorganized  hog-meat  and  hominy.”®® 
Next  in  importance  to  Major  Jones  is  Mary  Stallings,  who 
becomes  his  wife.  Once  a  tomboy,  she  goes  off  to  the  Female 
College  in  Macon  and  returns  home  a  belle.®*  Though  much  in 
love  with  the  major,  she  teases  him  on  occasion.®®  Like  all  the 
belles  of  the  age,  she  blushes  easily  and  often,  her  mother’s  men¬ 
tioning  stockings  in  the  presence  of  the  major  causing  her  ex¬ 
treme  embarrassment.®®  She  is  conventional  enough  almost  to 
faint  when  Joseph  is  thrown  from  his  horse;®^  but  she  is  schem¬ 
ing  enough  to  encourage  Crotchett  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  the 
major’s  love  making.®®  She  is  intelligent  enough  to  do  well  at 
the  college  examination.®®  Though  she  suspected  that  Joseph 
would  use  the  bag  in  his  proposal,  she  never  let  him  know.®® 
When  Pete  plays  a  trick  on  the  major,  she  quickly  retaliates  by 
making  Pete  the  butt  of  another  prank.®^  When  he  caused  Joseph 
to  be  arrested  by  a  ruse,  she  is  hot  tempered  enough  to  threaten 
to  scald  the  schemer’s  “fool  face.”®*  She  becomes  an  excellent 
wife  but  is  at  the  same  time  normal  and  human  in  her  whims  and 
excessive  worry  over  a  new  baby.®®  She  has  only  a  slight  kin¬ 
ship  to  the  languishing  and  insipid  creature  of  the  sentimental 
novels  of  the  time;  she  is  a  much  more  real  flesh-and-blood  per¬ 
sonality  with  sufficient  vivacity,  charm,  and  frailty  to  make  her 
attractive  and  life-like. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Stallings,  is  a  simple-minded  country  woman 
who  is  extremely  inquisitive  about  her  neighbors’  soap-making, 
turkeys,  and  other  matters  of  common  rural  household  concern.®* 


81.  Snuthern  MUcellanj/,  December  8,  1843.  This  letter  and  others  abont 
politics  were  never  published  In  book  form.  General  Clinch,  a  Georgian,  was 
an  Important  Whis:  politician  In  1843. 

82.  Ihid.,  January  12.  1844. 

83.  Ihid.,  January  26,  1844.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  Major  Jones 
comments  on  politics,  he  has  an  Impudence  and  a  sharp  tongue  not  found 
elsewhere. 

84.  Cfmrtihip,  Letter  I.  8.’5.  Ihid.  86.  Ihid.,  1,  XII. 

87.  Ihid.,  III.  88.  Ihid.,  Vni-X. 

89.  Ihid.,  IV.  90.  Ihid.,  XII.  91.  Ihid.,  XV. 

92.  Ihid.,  XX. _ 

93.  Ihid.,  XX.  XXVI-XXVIIl.  94.  Ihid.,  1. 
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She  is  puritanical  enough  to  believe  that  girls  should  read  their 
Bibles  on  Sunday,  and  mixes  her  politics  and  religion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  she  believes  President  Tyler  is  the  curse  sent  upon  the 
nation  for  Sabbath  breaking  and  other  sins.®®  Novels,  of  course, 
are  lies  from  end  to  end.*®  Blunt-spoken,  she  has  no  patience 
with  the  finickiness  of  her  daughters.®^  Practical,  she  refuses  to 
buy  a  piano  in  hard  times.®*  Her  economy  and  superstition  ex¬ 
hibit  themselves  when  she  advises  the  major  to  save  the  bundle 
of  hair  sent  to  him  and  to  plant  it  with  the  Irish  potatoes— since 
hog  hair  improves  them,  a  dandy’s  should  do  likewise.®*  She 
resorts  to  old-fashioned  remedies  such  as  onion  juice  and  catnip 
tea.^*®  Frequently  after  falling  asleep  in  her  chair,  the  old  lady 
partially  awakes  and  talks  without  knowing  what  she  is  say- 
ing.^®^  Credulous,  religious,  and  superstitious,  she  believes  in 
dreams,  accepts  the  Bible  literallv,  becomes  frightened  by  the 
earthquake,  and  has  faith  in  Miller’s  famous  prophecies  for  a 
time;  but  she  has  enough  common  sense  to  see  through  Crot- 
chett.^®*  Like  most  simple  people  she  does  not  inhibit  the  con¬ 
soling  power  of  weeping:  she  has  a  good  cry  at  Mary’s  engage¬ 
ment  and  hysterics  during  the  wedding.^®*  Except  for  two  inci¬ 
dents,^®^  she  is  a  convincing  person,  a  Southern  version  of  Widow 
Bedott  and  Mrs.  Partington  in  some  respects,  and  a  character 
whom  Thompson  might  well  have  developed  further.^®® 

The  other  characters  in  the  Courtship  are  of  minor  importance. 
Cousin  Pete  pretends  to  be  a  doctor  but  he  has  no  practice.^®® 
He  is  jealous  of  Major  Jones  and  plays  tricks  on  him  whenever 
possible.^®^  The  would-be  physician  is  a  country  dandy  and  is 


95.  Ibid.,  r.  XXIV.  9«.  Ibid.,  XXVI.  97.  Ibid.,  XII. 

98.  Ibid.,  VIII.  99.  Ibid.,  XXIII.  100.  Ibid.,  XXVII. 

101.  Ibid.,  VIII.  102.  Ibid.,  VIII-X,  XII-XIV. 

103.  Ibid.,  XII,  XVI. 

104.  She  becomes  a  ridiculous  figure  when  she  rifrs  up  a  cowhell  to  warn  her 
when  another  earthquake  is  coming  to  end  the  world  (Letter  XVII)  and  when 
she  faints  at  breakfast  with  a  corn  muffin  In  her  mouth  (Letter  XXV'III). 

105.  Thompson  actually  used  her  later  as  a  commentator  on  contemporary 
erents.  She  was  outraged  because  ot  an  attempt  by  the  Northern  radicals  to 
abolish  the  "cat”  from  the  Navy,  the  simple  old  soul  believing  that  cats  con¬ 
soled  the  sailors  who  were  absent  from  their  dear  wives.  Savannah  Morning 
Nev)»,  February  15,  1850.  When  ex-President  Tyler  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Stallings  thought  that  he  was  "perfectly  oudacious.”  to  act  so 
at  his  age  over  a  "gall  baby.”  The  old  lady  then  remarked,  “If  I  wag  his 
wife  I'd  serve  him  like  he  did  the  United  States  Bank,  I’d  put  my  veto,  as 
they  call  It.  right  down  on  any  more  sich  doings.”  Ibid.,  March  7,  1850.  She 
also  commented  on  panoramas  (ibid.,  March  9,  1850),  on  somnambul'sm  (ibid., 
March  11,  1831),  and  on  Turkish  trousers  (ibid..  May  17,  1851).  There  Is  at 
least  the  possibility  that  Thompson  began  this  type  of  comment  sometime  be¬ 
tween  1846  and  1848,  when  he  ran  a  humorous  column  in  the  We$tern  Contt- 
nmt,  but  only  scattering  Issues  of  that  literary  newspaper  are  now  extant. 
Whether  he  preceded  B.  P.  Shillaber  in  this  type  of  humorous  comment  or 
Imitated  him  is  not  discoverable.  Since  the  Savannah  Morning  Neira  made  no 
mention  of  Mrs.  Stallings’  observations  being  a  new  feature,  Thompson  pre¬ 
sumably  must  have  used  her  elsewhere  In  this  capacity. 

106.  CourUhip,  Letter  V.  107.  Ibid.,  XV,  XIX. 
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regularly  made  the  butt  of  a  joke.*®*  Crotchett,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  impertinent  fake  dandy  from  the  North  and  is  a 
caricature.*®*  Keziah  Stallings  is  the  eternal  tomboy:  it  is  she 
who  induces  Pete  to  spend  the  night  in  a  bag  which  belongs  to 
one  of  her  slaves;**®  it  is  she  who  frightens  the  major  and  all  the 
others  in  the  family  with  her  April  Fool  joke.***  Negro  slaves 
are  simply  taken  for  granted:  they  are  pictured  as  faithful  but 
inefficient  servants  who  are  always  obedient  to  their  masters.*** 
All  of  the  characters  in  Major  Jones’s  Courtship  live  ordinary 
lives  in  the  rustic  atmosphere  of  a  normal  middle  Georgia  rural 
community.  Their  everyday  activities  are  enlivened  by  only 
such  exciting  and  humorous  events  as  might  plausibly  happen 
to  such  characters  living  in  interior  Georgia.  At  least  in  the 
literary  tradition,  the  countryman  expresses  his  humor  almost 
altogether  in  the  form  of  practical  jokes.  Thompson  gave  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  to  such  horseplay,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
conceivably  motivated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  a 
family  newspaper,  he  used  milder  pranks  than  Longstreet  before 
him  or  those  then  found  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times Serious 
physical  discomfort,  regularly  found  in  the  humor  of  the  period, 
IS  absent.  Major  Jones  gets  merely  a  bruised  nose  and  a  ducking 
when  he  “skins  the  cat”  in  the  top  of  a  tree;***  he  is  hit  over 
the  head  several  times  with  a  book  in  the  parlor  game  of  “Brother, 
I’m  Bobbed”;**®  he  is  overpowered  and  falsely  arrested  “for  con¬ 
torting  the  lovely  faces  of  the  girls  in  Augusta”  with  his  let¬ 
ters;**®  and  he  is  April  Fooled  when  Keziah  apparently  drops 
his  son  over  the  upstairs  banisters.***  Pete  is  tricked  into  sitting 
down  in  a  tub  of  water  in  the  parlor  game  of  “Interduction  to 
the  King  and  Queen,”***  and  becomes  the  present  of  a  negro 
woman  when  he  is  deceived  into  believing  that  he  is  in  Keziah’s 
bag.***  These  mishaps  and  pranks  are  gentle  and  mild  when  com- 


108.  Jhid..  VI.  XV,  XXV.  109.  md..  VIII,  IX. 

110.  md..  XXV.  111.  md..  xxviii. 

112.  md.,  X,  XXVII.  For  Thompson’s  propaganda  in  defense  of  slaTcrj, 
see  Miller.  “Thrmpson,”  Chapter  V,  In  which  Is  discussed  Major  Joneo’a 
Bketchea  o/  Travel. 

113.  See.  fur  Instance,  the  frruesome  details  of  tiongstreet’s  "The  Fight" 
or  any  Snt  Lnvingood  story  by  Oeorge  Washington  Harris.  Any  issue  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Timet  for  this  period  contains  humor  more  rough  and  more  brutal 
than  that  in  Thompson's  letters. 

114.  Courtthip.  Letter  V.  115.  Ibid.,  XV.  110.  /Md.,  XIX. 

117.  /Md.,  XXVIII.  118.  /Md.,  XV. 

119.  Ibid.,  XXV.  Pranks  which  placed  a  white  man  In  an  embarrassing 
relation  to  a  Negro  were  eery  popular.  Thompson's  “The  Runaway  Match” 
has  an  avaricious  white  man  deceived  into  eloping  with  a  Negro  woman  whom 
he  mistook  for  an  heiress.  Spirit  of  the  Timet,  XVIII,  02  (March  25,  1848). 
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pared  to  the  dangerous  and  exciting  antics  of  the  ring-tailed 
roarers. 

Folklore  beliefs,  country  medicinals,  social  customs,  personal 
habits,  and  community  life  contribute  to  the  humor  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  Hog  hair  will  improve  the  yield  of  Irish  potatoes;^^"  soft 
soap  will  soothe  burned  hands;^^'  “sut”  tea,  catnip  tea,  and  onion 
juice  are  soverign  remedies  for  sick  babies;'^-  asafoetidia  and 
burned  hen  feathers  will  revive  a  person  who  has  fainted.'^®  To¬ 
bacco  chewing  is  made  humorous  when  the  major  tries  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  art  and  propose  to  Mary  at  the  same  moment.*®^  An 
ordinary  coon  hunt  is  enlivened  by  an  unfortunate  encounter 
with  a  skunk,  and  an  evening  of  candy  pulling,  including  burned 
fingers,  furthers  the  courtship  of  the  major.^®®  Militia  musters 
were  important  social  occasions  in  the  life  of  any  rural  com¬ 
munity.  Oliver  Hillhouse  Prince  had  stressed  in  his  satiric  sketch 
the  vast  ignorance  of  the  commander  and  the  utter  incompetence 
of  the  soldiers;^®®  Thompson  has  some  of  the  latter  but  em¬ 
phasizes  Major  Jones’s  vainglory  over  his  dashing  uniform  and 
his  being  thrown  from  his  horse.  Further  variety  and  humor  are 
added  to  that  occasion  by  political  speeches  and  the  free-for-all 
which  follows  them.^®’  The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was 
probably  the  greatest  annual  event  in  Southern  rural  community 
life.  Thompson  developed  amusing  incongruity  by  having  Major 
Jones’s  ungrammatical  language  express  itself  in  the  spread-eagle 
oratory  of  the  age:  the  effect  is  humorous,  but  the  crackerbox 
wisdom  prevents  it  from  going  into  burlesque.^®*  The  major’s 
contrast  between  unscrupulous  politicians  of  the  present  and  the 
great  patriotic  statesmen  of  the  past  is  customary  nostalgia.  When 
Major  Jones  later  became  an  outright  proponent  of  Whig  prin¬ 
ciples,  his  letters  became  more  serious  because  of  their  partisan- 


120.  CourttMp.  Letter  XXifl.  121.  Thid.,  X. 

122.  Ihid.,  XXVII.  "Sut”  tsootl  tea  ia  made  b.v  mtxinK  hot  water  and  aoot 
from  a  fireplace  or  atove.  Soot  waa  alao  ameared  on  open  cuta  and  wounda. 

123.  Ibid.,  XXVIII.  124.  Ibid.,  I.  128.  Ibid.,  VI,  X. 

126.  "The  Militia  Drill.”  See  footnote  17. 

127.  Courtship,  Letter  III. 

128.  "Do  you  think,  If  one  of  them  plain  old  hroad-hrlmed,  atraight-collared, 
knee-buckled  republlcana  waa  to  come  back,  he  could  recocn'ae  hla  countrymen 
In  the  starched  up,  aoap-locked,  high-heeled,  alckly-lookln  dandya  of  the  present 
day?  No,  no,  feller  citizens,  they  would  be  Jest  aa  apt  to  claim  kin  with  the 
Hottentota  or  Malaya  ,  .  ,  ,  Ladlea,  I  muat  aay  a  few  worda  to  you  before 
I’m  done.  Your  country  expects  much  from  you.  You  exerts  a  most  powerful 
influence  In  the  world,  and  we  looks  to  you  for  a  futer  generation  (some  of 
’em  put  ther  fans  and  handkerchers  to  ther  faces)  of  men  and  wimmln  fit  to 
inherit  this  glorious  government,  and  to  bring  It  back  to  Its  original  purity 
and  beauty,"  Ibid.,  XXI, 
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ship  and  less  humorous  because  of  their  sharp  tones— at  least  to 
modem  readers.^** 

Variety  of  subject  matter  and  attitude  is  found  in  Thompson’s 
account  of  rustic  family  life,  but  sensational  excitement  and 
melodrama  are  missing.  There  is  no  true  suspense  about  the  love 
affair:  the  reader  knows  from  the  outset  that  Mary  is  willing 
and  that  Major  Jones  will  overcome  his  inarticulateness  in  some 
fashion  or  other.  Crotchett  is  only  a  straw  rival.  Much  humor, 
however,  is  found  in  the  major’s  naive  account  of  the  progress 
of  his  courtship  and  in  his  unique  proposal.  The  details  of  farm 
life,  the  sentimentalism  of  the  girls  when  one  member  of  the 
family  reads  aloud  a  sad  story  from  a  late  periodical,^®®  the  irri¬ 
tating  whims  of  Mary  as  a  young  wife,^®^  and  the  trouble  as 
well  as  the  joy  of  caring  for  a  young  baby^®®  are  all  related  in 
a  convincing  manner. 

Humorous  incongruity  and  variety  in  subject  matter  are  fur¬ 
ther  achieved  by  the  very  old  device  of  placing  a  character  in 
an  environment  entirely  different  from  his  native  village  and 
having  him  comment  upon  the  strange  life  about  him.  This  the 
author  accomplishes  by  sending  Major  Jones  on  several  jour¬ 
neys.^®®  The  young  rustic  goes  to  Macon,  where  he  is  converted 
to  the  virtues  of  female  education  and  concludes  that  diplomas 
are  “certifikits  of  good  behavior.”'®^  His  fright  knows  no  end 
when  he  hears  two  men  talk  about  “animel  magnetism  [hypno¬ 
tism]— a  new  sort  of  ism  what  has  jest  broke  out  in  the  North.”^®® 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  very  good  food  “considerin 
they  was  town  people.”^®®  The  major’s  uneasiness  reaches  a 
climax  when  he  sees  a  parade  of  the  Fantasticals  (young  men 


129.  Sr«.  for  Instance,  the  letter  in  the  Southern  UiscelUtnu,  January  28, 
1844. 

130.  “I  soon  splained  to  the  old  woman  the  difference  tween  Whig  politics 
and  old  Nipper’s  Loky  Fokyism,  and  after  I  red  the  story  about  the  ‘Orphan 
Twins'  (Southern  Sfigcellany,  November  24,  1843]  to  the  calls,  and  set  ’em 
all  a  cryin  two  or  three  times,  they  was  all  better  pleased  with  the  Miscellany 
than  ever”  ISouthem  ^itcellany,  tiecember  1,  18431. 

131.  “The  fact  is,  Mr.  Thompson,  these  wimmin's  curious  things,  and  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  understand  'em.  Mr.  Weller  was  about  right  when  he 
told  his  son  Samivel  that  when  be  was  married  he’d  know  some  things  as  he 
didn't  know  then ;  but  he  showed  his  want  of  sense  when  be  said  he  didn’t 
know  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  learn 
so  little.  A  man  alnt  more'n  half  a  right  sort  of  man  until  he's  married,  and 
if  he  ain't  willin  to  swaller  the  few  little  bitter  things  for  the  thousand  sweet 
things  of  a  married  life,  he  better  Jest  commit  dogacide  at  once,  for  slch  a 
man  aint  much  better  nor  a  dog  at  best.”  Courtship,  Letter  XVIII. 

132.  Ibid..  XXVII. 

133.  Thompson  extended  this  device  later  into  another  book — Major  Jones’s 
Bhetchet  of  Travel  (Philadelphia,  1848).  See  Miller,  “Thompson,”  Chapter  5, 
tor  a  full  discussion. 

134.  Courtship,  Letter  TV.  135.  Ibid.  138.  Ibid. 
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dressed  up  in  elaborate  costumes A  trip  to  Madison  brings 
out  his  fear  of  a  train,  and  the  service  and  the  language  of  the 
Negro  waiter  at  the  hotel  put  the  major  “to  the  onplush”  (non¬ 
plus).^®*  In  Athens  he  eats  sparingly  at  the  hotel  for  fear  that 
there  is  not  enough  food  to  go  around,  but  much  to  his  surprise 
there  are  enough  scraps  left  to  feed  everybody  in  Pineville.^®* 
The  enormous  bustles  of  the  aristocratic  women  and  the  whiskers 
and  the  soaplocks  of  the  dandies  meet  his  sternest  plebeian  dis¬ 
approval.^^®  The  obstreperousness  of  college  boys  is  mention¬ 
ed.^*^  The  major  hears  the  great  orator  at  a  college  commence¬ 
ment  and  “sich  a  thunderin  crowd  and  sich  a  everlastin  gatherin 
of  carriages  and  horses  I  never  did  see.”**^  These  activities  and 
observations  of  Major  Jones  are  especially  amusing  because  they 
successfully  represent  a  countiy^man’s  point  of  view  expressed 
in  convincing  rural  dialect. 

No  detailed  study  of  Major  Jones's  Courtship  can  ignore  an 
examination  of  the  author’s  language.  Thompson  himself  stated 
that  his  purpose  in  the  diction,  grammar,  and  spelling  which  he 
employed  was  to  make  them  consistent  with  the  language  and 
the  pronunciation  of  middle  Georgia  farmers.  Although  these 
devices  make  much  of  the  humor  of  the  Courtship,  he  emphati¬ 
cally  declared  that  he  had  used  them  for  accuracy  and  not  for 
cheap  wit.***  His  aim,  therefore,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
practices  of  the  literary  comedians,  who  employed  their  ingenuity 
to  extend  these  tricks  into  fantastic  tours  de  force.***  Thomp¬ 
son’s  cacography,  it  follows,  was  meant  to  represent  the  natural 
spelling  of  a  half-educated  Georgia  “cracker”  or  to  indicate  his 
pronunciation.  Illustrations  are  seen  in  the  following  list: 

Tobacker,  huckleberryin,  jinin,  tother,  hath  [hearth],  widder,  bime- 
by,  ax’d  [asked],  thar,  gwine,  komed  [combed],  dore,  kiver,  lighterd 


XOi,  lUVl, 

138.  Ibid.,  Vn.  139.  Ibid.^  XXII.  140.  Ibid. 

141.  For  evidence  of  student  assault  and  battery  of  faculty  members,  see 
Chapter  IV  of  Professor  E.  Merton  Coulter’s  College  Life  <n  the  Old  South 
(New  York,  1028).  In  this  volume  is  an  authentic  history  of  the  University 
of  Georgia. 

142.  Courtship,  Letter  XXII. 

143.  “For  this  purpose  the  local  dialect  or  patois  peculiar  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
trict  of  Georgia  was  employed,  with  the  orthography  necessary  to  convey  the 
peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Consistency,  and  not  an  effort  at  cheap 
wit,  compelled  the  resort  not  only  to  Incorrect  grammar,  but  also  to  a  mode 
of  spelling  many  words,  more  simple  than  is  found  in  our  standard  lexicons." 
Major  Jones’s  Courtship,  7. 

144.  Thompson  sharply  disapproved  of  promiscuous  distortions  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  even  by  a  Southern  writer :  “Dr.  Q.  W.  Bagby  continues  his  ridiculous 
’Histry  uv  the  Waw.’  Right  here,  we  want  to  protest  against  this  sort  of 
thing.  The  mangling  and  murdering  of  etymology  is  no  part  of  humor  .  .  .  .” 
Savannah  Morning  Ifeics,  March  9.  1871. 
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[lightwood],  pervent  [prevent],  hart  [heart],  sitewation,  mought,i45 
hetallion,  ailed  [soiled],  tethers,  pidgin  [pigeon],  fust,  rale  [real], 
mlnit,  majer,  drunkerds,  cum  [come],  hoss,  skeered  [scared],  yeath 
[earth],  nigger,  yaller  [yellow],  pore  [poor],i<«  edecation,  planner, 
sole  [soul],  innercent,  pertlceler,  creeter,  weepon,  cowcumber  [cucum- 
ber],i<7  catasterfy,  leetle,  histed,  rlte,i<8  kin  [can],  ingins  [Indians], 
bleeged  [obliged],  picter,  kramberry,  apern  [apron], 1^9  perminadin 
[prominading],  Jarsey  [Jersey],  hydrophoby  [hydrophobia], iso  simp- 
tern,  decate  [etiquette?  educate?],i5i  sartln  [certain]i52  jice  [joist], i53 
highstericks  [hysterics]  is^  summonsed,  genewine,is5  Mountgomery 
[Montgomery],  liebill  [libel], iso  pisen  [poison],is7  persession  [pro¬ 
cession],  busum,  ansister  [ancestor], iss  yarb  [herb],i59  piert  [peart, 
pert], 100  nussin  [nursing],  tarrified  [terrifled].ioi 

The  major’s  errors  in  grammar  are  those  which  are  still  com¬ 
mon  among  uneducated  people:  violations  of  agreement  between 
subject  and  verb,  misuse  of  case,*®®  faulty  conjunctions,*®* 
double  negatives,*®*  and  innumerable  incorrect  tense  forms*®® 
But  more  striking  and  humorous  than  those  errors  are  the  South¬ 
ern  word  coinage  and  the  peculiar  rustic  phrasing  which  are 
characteristic  of  Major  Jones’s  diction.  When  Mary  bowed,  the 
major  described  her  action  by  saying  that  she  “made  a  sort  of 
a  stoop  over  and  a  dodge  back.”*®^  He  later  “crawfished”  out 
of  the  girls’  room.*®*  Alilitary  tactics  are  called  “military  tick- 
tacks.”*®*  Pete’s  failure  to  mention  a  matter  is  expressed  as  “he 
never  said  peas  about”  it.*’®  Social  climbers  who  imitate  the 
aristocrats  are  designated  as  “highfliers.”*’*  To  “mistrust”  is  to 
“surmise.”*’®  Good-for-nothing  people  are  called  “no  great 
scratches.”*’®  When  time  passes  slowly  the  major  concludes  that 
“the  axeltree  of  the  world  wanted  greasin.”*’*  A  newspaper 
puff  is  “a  downright  crow.”*’®  To  be  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  is  to  “be  in  a  terrible  swivet.”*’®  The  command  “go 
to  grass”  is  a  polite  euphemism.*”  A  baby  that  is  having  spasms 
is  “spasomy.”*’*  Medicine  is  “doctor  stuff.”*’®  Peculiarly  Geor- 


145.  Courtthip,  Lettpr  I.  146.  Ibid..  III.  147.  Ibid.,  IV. 

148.  Ibid.,  V.  149.  Ibid.,  VII.  150.  Ibid.,  IX. 

151.  Ibid.,  X.  152.  Ibid.,  XI.  153.  Ibid.,  XII. 

154.  Ibid.,  XIII.  155.  Ibid.,  XV. 

156.  Ibid.,  XVIII. 

157.  Ibid.,  XIX.  158.  Ibid.,  XXI.  159.  Ibid.,  XXIV. 

160.  Ibid.,  XXVI.  161.  Ibid.,  XXVII. 

162.  “The  Stallinses  lives ;  you  does.”  Ibid.,  I. 

163.  “Them  side-looks.”  Ibid.,  V. 

164.  “So”  for  *0  that  libid..  Ill);  “like”  for  at  if  {ibid.,  VI);  “being 
as”  for  brcaute  (ibid.,  XXVIII). 

165.  “It  don’t  hurt  ’em  none.”  Ibid.,  IV. 

166.  “Sot,  begun,  seed,  drap,”  (ibid.,  I);  “brung”  (ibid..  Ill)  ;  “beam” 

IV)  :  “alnt”  (ibid.,  XIV). 

167.  Ibid.,  I.  168.  Ibid...  169.  Ibid.,  III. 

170.  Ibid.,  VI.  171.  Ibid.,  IX.  172.  Ibid.,  XIX. 

173.  Ibid.  174.  Ibid.,  X.  175.  Ibid,  XIX. 

176.  Ibid.,  XXI.  177.  Ibid.,  XXV.  178.  Ibid.,  XXVII. 

179.  Ibid. 
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gian  is  the  calling  of  a  pseudonymous  letter  a  “bucket  letter.”’*® 
Another  class  of  words  used  by  Major  Jones  are  terms  which  a 
rustic  employs  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  high-sounding  effect:’*’ 
“ruminate, ”’**  “monstrous,”’**  “flustrated,”’®*  “fractious,”’*® 
“stancheous,”’*®  “nincomnoddle,”’*’  “oudacious,”’**  “conflute- 
ments,”’*®  “notionate,”’®®  “gabblement,”’®’  “onplus”  [non¬ 
plus],’®*  “shecoonery”  [chicanery],’®*  “hurry ment,”’®®  “whole¬ 
some”  [for  feea/t^],’®®  “unbeknowin,”’®®  “uncontionable  [un¬ 
consciously?  without  count?],’®’  and  “jubous”  [dubious].’®* 
Thompson’s  most  effective  device,  however,  for  humorous 
diction  is  the  appropriateness  to  a  rustic  character  of  the  earthy 
metaphors  and  similes  employed  by  Major  Jones.  He  compli¬ 
mented  Mary’s  hair  and  face  as  being  “as  slick  and  shiny  as  a 
mahogany  burow.”’®®  She  blushed  “as  beautiful  as  a  morning- 
glory.”*®®  When  she  went  to  the  blackboard  at  the  public  exami¬ 
nation  in  college,  her  “chalk  rattled  on  the  board  like  a  flock  of 
chickens  pickin  corn  off  a  clap-board.”*®’  While  with  her  on 
one  occasion,  the  major  continued  talking  “like  a  cotton  gin  in 
packin  time.”*®*  He  blushed  “blue  as  a  Ginny  squash,”  but  he 
thought  that  he  could  knock  “Matthew  Matix  into  a  grease 
spot.”*®*  He  once  felt  “like  a  feller  jest  out  of  a  hornet’s  nest.”*®® 
After  a  journey  he  arrived  at  home  as  “safe  as  a  crate  of  war¬ 
ranted  cups  and  sassers.”*®®  He  shaved  his  face  “as  slick  as  a 
smoothin  iron.”*®®  When  he  was  embarrassed  his  face  “felt  red 
as  a  pepper-pod”  and  his  ears  “burnt  like  they  was  frostbit.”*®’ 
The  red  feather  in  his  hat  waved  “as  graceful  as  a  corn  tossel 
in  a  whirlwind.”*®*  At  the  arrival  of  the  political  candidates,  the 


180.  Ibid.,  XXIII.  The  source  of  this  Americanism  has  just  been  discovered. 
David  I.  Holt  of  Clinton,  Jones  County,  Georgia,  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Troup  in  1825.  Holt,  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress,  wrote  many  letters 
to  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  them 
Edward  Bucket.  Adams  was  so  impressed  with  the  shrewd  political  judgment 
expressed  in  the  letters  that  he  inquired  for  the  name  of  the  author.  When 
the  story  became  generally  known,  Georgians  began  to  call  a  pseudonymous 
letter  a  “bucket  letter.”  Macon  Telegraph,  April  5,  1859,  quoted  In  Savannah 
Morning  yew*,  April  7.  1859. 

181.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  occurs  today  when  an  illiterate  Negro 
household  servant  attempts  to  use  the  language  of  the  educated  people  whom 
he  serves.  The  sermons  of  semi-illiterate  Negro  preachers  today  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  South  are  replete  with  such  attempts  at  high-sounding  language. 

182.  Courtship,  Letter  I.  188.  Ibid.  184.  Ibid. 

185.  Ibid.,  II.  186.  Ibid.,  IV. 

187.  1844  edition.  Letter  XXV.  188.  Courtship,  Letter,  VI. 

189.  Ibid.,  VII.  190.  Ibid.,  XVIII. 

191.  Ibid.,  XXVII.  192.  Ibid..  VII. 

19.8.  Ibid.,  III.  194.  Ibid.,  VI. 

195.  Ibid.,  HI.  196.  Ibid.,  I.  197.  Ibid. 

198.  Ibid.,  XXI.  199.  Ibid.,  I. 

200.  Ibid.  XII.  201.  Ibid.,  IV.  202.  Ibid.,  I. 

203.  Ibid.  204.  Ibid.  205.  Ibid..  VII. 

206.  Ibid.,  XII.  207.  Ibid.,  X.  208.  Ibid.,  III. 
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soldiers  crowded  around  “as  thick  as  flies  around  a  fat  gourd.”*®* 
Major  Jones’s  notion  of  a  steam  engine  letting  off  steam  was  that 
“the  infernal  critter  sot  up  a  yell  like  a  panther  with  a  grindstone 
on  his  tail.”*^®  Some  of  the  persons  asleep  on  the  train  were 
“tossin  and  twistin  about  as  busy  as  bull  yearlins  in  fly  time,” 
but  others  were  “quiet  as  a  midlin  of  meat.”*^^  Moving  from 
the  country  plantation  to  town  caused  the  major  to  become  “as 
busy  as  yaller  jackets  in  a  cotton  blossom.”*^*  When  unable  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  Mary,  he  said  that  his  throat  felt  as  if 
he  had  “swallered  a  bundle  of  fodder.”*^*  Crotchett  grinned 
“like  a  baked  possum.”*^^  The  crowd  facing  the  major  as  he 
began  his  Fourth  of  July  oration  was  “as  still  as  mice.”*^®  A  cur 
was  not  “worth  shucks  to  trail.”**®  Long  whiskers  and  “soap- 
locks”  made  a  dandy’s  face  resemble  “a  weasel  lookin  out  of  a 
moss  mattress.”***  The  metaphorical  language  which  Major 
Jones  used  is  convincingly  appropriate  to  his  rustic  character  and 
everyday  background;  it  clearly  has  no  kinship  to  the  exaggerat¬ 
ed  language  found  in  the  tall  tales. 

A  few  other  humorous  devices  should  be  mentioned:  malapro- 
pisms,***  a  play  on  words,***  anti-climax  in  sentences,**®  and 
incongruous  parallelism  within  sentences.***  Perhaps  more  humor 
is  found,  however,  in  the  major’s  misunderstanding  of  unfamiliar 
words  and  in  his  allusions  to  Scripture  and  the  classics.  He  mis¬ 
took  “Matthew  Matix”  for  a  rival***  and  talked  about  “Tom 
Kimides”  and  his  famous  lever.**®  A  mounted  young  blade  elabo¬ 
rately  disguised  so  that  every  bone  in  his  body  seemed  to  show 


209.  Ibid.  210.  Ibid.,  VII.  211.  Ibid. 

212.  Ibid..  VIII.  213.  Ibid.,  X.  214.  Ibid.,  VIII. 

215.  Ibid.,  XXI.  216.  Ibid.,  VI.  217.  Ibid.,  XXIV. 

218.  Major  Jones  made  a  “transgression”  Instead  of  a  “digression”  (Letter 
XII)  and  wanted  to  “persecute”  the  railrond  when  he  thought  that  it  had  dis¬ 
charged  him  at  a  wrong  station  (Letter  VII). 

219.  When  asked  at  the  college  commencement  in  Athens  if  he  were  going 
to  take  a  degree,  the  major  repli^  in  the  negative  and  said  that  he  “tuck  the 
Mitcellany"  (Letter  XXII). 

220.  “We’s  all  pretty  weli,  ’cept  the  old  woman  This  mother-in-law],  who’s 
been  in  a  monstrous  flustratlon  about  the  comet,  and  the  yeartb  quakes,  and 
the  harrycanes,  and  snowstorms,  and  sich  things,  for  more'n  a  month,  and  I’ve 
bad  a  most  bominable  sore  throat,  which  I  got  lookin  at  the  comet  Jest  to 
please  her ;  but  Mary  soon  cured  that  with  some  sage  tea  and  turpentine”  (Let¬ 
ter  XVII). 

221.  ".  .  .  .  I  quit  chawin  tobacker  and  tuck  to  wiitin  literature”  (Letter 
II).  “.  .  .  .  I  was  whirlin,  and  pltchin,  and  swlngin  about  in  the  smoke  and 
fire  till  I  cum  full  length  right  smack  on  the  ground,  ‘in  all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstances  of  glorious  war,’  as  Mr.  Sbakespear  ses”  (Letter  III).  ‘^I 
couldn’t  speak — I  was  makln  up  my  mind  for  tellin  her  the  sltewation  of  my 
hart — I  was  Jest  gwine  to  tell  her  my  feelins,  but  my  month  was  chock  full 
of  tobacker,  so  I  had  to  spit  .  .  .  .”  (Letter  I). 

222.  Courtihip,  Letter  I. 

223.  Ibid.,  IV. 
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resembled  “death  in  the  primer”  to  Major  Jones.^^*  When  the 
way  is  cleared  for  his  wedding,  the  major  apologetically  quotes 
Shakespeare.^^®  His  naive  but  slightly  sacrilegious  remarks  about 
hogs  should  have  amused  his  common  sense  readers:  “I  go  for 
hog  meat  myself,  any  way  it  can  be  fixed,  notwithstandin  old 
nick  was  turned  into  ’em  once,  and  set  a  whole  gang  of  ’em  run- 
in  down  a  step  hill  into  the  sea,  whar  they  got  drownded  in 
the  water.  Old  Miss  Stallins  ses  it’s  all  a  fact,  and  I  don’t  never 
care  about  gitin  into  a  argyment  with  her;  but  thar’s  one  thing 
I’m  certain  of— if  the  old  feller  did  git  into  the  hogs  then,  he 
didn’t  spile  the  meat.”^^® 

The  newspaper  publication  of  the  Major  Jones  letters  demands 
detailed  comment.  After  the  first  letter  appeared  in  the  Family 
Companion  and  Ladies'  Mirror Thompson  enlarged  the  letter 
and  printed  the  new  form  in  the  Southern  Miscellany. Between 
August  20,  1842  and  February  9,  1844,  Thompson  wrote  the 
first  twenty-six  letters  of  Major  Jones's  Courtship  and  four  ad¬ 
ditional  ones  never  included  in  book  form.^^*  The  letters  in  the 
Southern  Miscellany  differ  from  the  book  in  several  details:  the 
name  is  Stallions  instead  of  Stallins;-®®  there  are  puffs  for  the 
Miscellany  and  for  a  bookseller  in  Augusta;®®^  the  major  slurs 
the  Griffins,  Thompson’s  personal  enemies;®®®  the  game  of  “Inter- 
duction  to  the  King  and  Queen”  is  missing;®®®  Major  Jones  com¬ 
plains  that  the  South  does  not  appreciate  its  own  authors;®®^  he 
sharply  reproves  William  T.  Porter  for  his  delight  in  chucker- 
luck  and  horse-racing;®®®  the  major  telk  a  stale  joke  about  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  “sassengers”;®®®  and  four  Whig  political  letters  are 
included.®®^ 

Hanleiter,  the  publisher  of  the  Miscellany,  found  such  a  de- 


224.  md.  225.  Ihid.,  XIV.  226.  Ibid.,  IX. 

227.  Family  Companion  and  Ladiet’  Mirror,  II,  191-2  (June,  1842). 

228.  Southern  Mitcellany,  August  20,  1842.  The  enlargement  chieflj  con¬ 
sists  of  the  major's  entering  the'  girls’  room  by  accident  while  groping  In  the 
dark. 

229.  Major  Jones  letters  are  found  in  the  Southern  Mitcellany  Issues  for 
August  20,  27,  September  3,  10,  October  1,  8,  29,  November  12,  26,  December 
10,  24,  1842  ;  January  7,  14,  28,  February  11,  25,  April  1,  May  27,  June  10,  24, 
July  15,  August  12,  26,  September  16,  December  1,  8,  22„  1843;  January  12, 
26,  February  9,  1844. 

230.  The  loser  in  Longstreet's  "The  Fight"  was  named  Billy  Stallions 
(Stalling).  Thompson  may  have  taken  the  name  from  that  sto^,  but  even 
today  the  writer  of  this  article  has  heard  rural  Georgians  say  stalliont  tor 
Stallingt. 

231.  Southern  Mitcellany,  August  27,  1842;  June  10,  1843. 

232.  Ibid.,  August  27,  1842. 

233.  This  episode  is  first  found  in  the  1843  Madison  edition  of  the  Courtthip. 

234.  Southern  Mitcellany.  June  10,  1843:  January  12,  1844. 

235.  Ibid.,  January  12,  1844.  236.  Ibid.,  August  26,  1843. 

337.  Ibid.,  December  1,  8,  22,  1843;  January  26,  1844. 
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mand  for  back  numbers  of  the  paper  by  people  who  wanted  the 
Major  Jones  letters  that  he  issued  a  limited  pamphlet  edition 
which  contained  the  first  sixteen  letters.^®®  This  booklet  was 
offered  free  to  any  subscriber  who  paid  a  year’s  advance  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Miscellany,  a  policy  which  clearly  suggests  that 
both  Hanleiter  and  Thompson  considered  the  letters  as  having 
only  local  commercial  value.^®®  Thompson’s  private  letter  to  a 
friend  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  next  edition: 

I  never  deemed  the  letters  which  I  had  hurriedly  written  to  fill  a 
corner  once  a  week  in  a  village  newspaper,  worthy  of  hook  form,  and 
they  would  probably  never  have  assumed  that  form  hut  for  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Madison,  a  Col.  Jones,  who  insisted  that  they  should  be 
printed  in  a  book  at  his  own  expense.  While  making  enquiries  for 
him  as  to  the  cost  of  publication  etc.  I  received  a  proposition  from 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart  of  Philadelphia  proposing  to  publish  the  book 
and  asking  what  I  would  take  per  copy  for  each  copy  they  would 
manufacture  and  sell.  Had  they  asked  me  for  the  Mss.,  I  would  have 
freely  given  it  then,  so  little  confidence  had  I  in  the  success  of  the 
hook.  I  returned  for  answer  that  five  cents  per  copy  would  satisfy 
me,  fearful  that  any  higher  price  would  hluff  them  off.  They  promptly 
accepted  my  terms  and  “Maj.  Jones  Courtship”  [sic]  became  the  first 
book  of  Carey  and  Harts  [sic]  Humorous  Library.”  During  the  first 
year  of  its  publication  I  received,  at  five  cts.  per  copy,  $750  and  thinking 
it  had  had  its  run,  I  the  same  year  accepted  $250  for  the  copyright 
entire,  making  the  sum  of  $1000  received  for  what  I  would  have  freely 
given  to  any  publisher.  I  have  the  best  assurances  that  if  I  had  re¬ 
tained  the  copyright  it  would  have  yielded  at  least  $2500  at  5  cts.  per 
copy  yearly  to  the  present  time  [1866].240 

By  May,  1844,  Carey  and  Hart  had  published  the  Courtship?*^ 
Although  this  was  the  first  Philadelphia  edition,  it  was  offered 
as  a  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition.^^^  It  was  dedicated  to 


238.  Uajor  Jonea’  [sic]  Courtship  (Madison,  1843).  This  edition  contains 
only  tbe  first  sixteen  letters.  One  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  this  edition, 
according  to  Thompson's  introduction  to  the  Philadelphia  edition.  Major  Jones’s 
Courtship  (Phiiadelphia,  1844),  7.  The  only  extant  copy  of  the  Madison  edi¬ 
tion  is  now  in  the  Duke  University  library. 

239.  Southern  Miscellany,  February  25,  1843. 

240.  Letter  to  Salem  Duteber,  October  16,  1866. 

241.  Nelle  Smlther  has  pointed  out  tbe  widespread  acceptance  of  a  biblio- 
graphical  ghost — a  Philadelphia  1840  edition.  She  traces  it  to  Appletons’  Bncy- 
elopaedia,  1887.  Miss  Smither  points  ont  further  that  it  can  he  found  in  William 
P.  Trent,  Southern  Writers ;  in  Samuel  A.  Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature, 
Vol.  11 ;  and  in  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  The  First  Century  of  American  Literature. 
“Library  of  Humorous  American  Works :  A  Bibliographical  Study,”  unpublished 
Master’s  Thesis  (Columbia  University,  1936),  6.  This  same  bibllogr^bical 
ghost  can  also  be  found  in  Wade,  Loni/street,  382,  and  in  Jennette  Tandy, 
Crackerbox  Philosophers  in  American  Humor  and  Satire  (New  York,  1925),  92. 

242.  Thompson  received  bis  first  personal  copy  of  this  edition  shortly  before 
May  13,  1844,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  format.  See  Thompson's  personal 
letter  to  Carey  and  Hart,  May  13,  1844,  now  In  the  bands  of  Mr.  Franklin  J. 
Meine  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  copyright  copy  of  this  edition  of  tbe  Courtship 
was  deposited  by  Carey  and  Hart  In  the  Library  of  Congress  on  May  14,  1844. 
The  title  page  of  this  copy  has  “Second  Edition,  Greatly  Enlarged.” 
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General  Duncan  L.  Qinch^^^  and  contained  twenty-six  letters 
with  twelve  illustrations  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley.**^  Thompson  re¬ 
vised  his  original  introduction®^®  and  added  in  one  letter  his 
strongest  diatribe  against  dandies.®^®  Carey  and  Hart  sold  15,000 
copies  within  a  year.®^^  A  sixth  edition  was  announced  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1845,®*®  and  a  seventh  in  August,  1846.®**  Two  letters  were 
added  when  the  eighth  edition  became  the  sixth  volume  of  Carey 
and  Hart’s  “Library  of  Humorous  American  Works”  in  1847.®®® 


243.  General  Clinch  wag  Tbonipgon’g  admired  commander  during  the  Semi¬ 
nole  War  of  1836.  He,  furthermore,  was  a  leading  Whig  In  Georgia  when  Thomp- 
gon  wag  writing  the  Courtship  tetters. 

244.  Major  Jones’s  Courtship  :  Detailed  with  other  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Ad¬ 
ventures,  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  Himself.  Second  Edition,  Greatly  Enlarged. 
With  Illugtrationg  by  Darley  (Philadelphia,  1844).  Thompaon  had  unqualified 
praige  for  F.  O.  C.  Darley'g  illugtrationg.  Letter  to  Carey  and  Hart,  May  13, 

245.  Thompgon'a  emphagig  Ig  on  the  amuging  qualities  of  the  book  and  a  hope 

that  it  will  earn  the  author  gome  money  :  “I  know  ther  aint  go  much  bother- 
ment  of  the  braing  involved,  neither  in  the  writln  nor  the  readin  of  my  book, 
ag  ther  ig  in  ‘Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,’  but  if  it  will  serve  to  draw  a  few 
nails  out  of  your  coffin,  by  makin  you  laugh,  they  will  serve  a  equally  benevo¬ 
lent  purpose  by  puttin  a  few  dollars  in  the  pocket  of  ,  Joseph  Jones.” 

Courtship  (1844  edition),  8. 

246.  “1  sed  ther  wasn't  nothing  new  down  here — well  ther  halnt  been  much — 
but  ther  was  one  of  the  curiousest  live  things  here  tother  day  from  Augusta 
that  ever  was  seen  in  these  parts,  it  was  sort  o'  tween  a  dandy  and  a  gote,  but 
on  a  slight  examination  it  would  have  passed  very  well  for  a  old  monkey  with 
its  tail  cut  off  or  tucked  under  its  cote.  The  most  distinguished  feature  about 
It  was  a  little  impertinent  lookin  gote-knot  that  stuck  rite  strate  out  from  its 
chin,  jest  like  them  little  gotes  what  they  have  in  the  mountains  with  tails 
urawed  up  so  tight  that  ther  hind  feet  don't  hardly  touch  the  ground.  It  had 
a  cap  on  its  head  and  a  outlandish  lookin  bag  cote.  It  went  round  town  without 
anybody  with  it,  and  I  never  was  so  glad  NIary  [pregnant  at  the  time]  was  to 
home  at  the  plantation.  At  first  my  pinter  dog  tried  his  best  to  set  it.  but  soon 
as  it  turned  round  so  he  could  see  its  face  he  Just  snuffled  a  little  and  drapped 
his  tall  and  walked  off.  The  fact  was,  he  couldn’t  make  out  what  sort  of  a  var^ 
mint  it  was.  Bimeby  it  spoke  to  somebody,  and  then  Spike  know'd  it  was  some 
kind  of  a  human,  but  be  kep  bis  eye  on  him  all  the  time.  I  never  did  b'lieve 
In  Metemsichosisism  as  they  call  it.  before  lately,  but  now  I  can’t  help  but 
b'lieve  ther's  somtbing  in  it.  Whether  people  really  do  turn  into  animals  or 
not  after  they're  dead,  I  won’t  pretend  to  say ;  but  one  thing  I'm  certain  of,  and 
that  is,  that  some  people  git  to  be  monstrous  nigh  monkeys  and  gotes  before 
they  do  die.  All  that  little  feller  what  wag  down  here  tother  day  wanted  to 
make  a  complete  billy  gote  out  of  him,  was  to  have  bis  cote-tail  cut  to  a  pint 
and  turned  up  behind.  If  they  can  help  it,  I  don't  see  what  our  young  dandles 
make  sich  gotes  of  themselves  for.  If  it's  to  be  conspicuous,  they  don’t  gain 
nothing  by  it — for  people  is  sure  to  ask  questions  about  ’em,  and  then  they’re 
sure  to  find  out,  that  they  aint  much — generally  some  nlncomnoddle,  that’s 
sprung  from  nothing  and  don’t  know  how  to  live  in  decent  people's  circum¬ 
stances.”  Ibid.,  Letter  XXV.  Thompson  later  omitted  this  passage  of  crude 
humor  which  palpably  sought  to  delight  ignorant  backwoods  readers. 

247.  Thompson’s  letter  to  Salem  Dutcher,  October  16,  1866. 

248.  Advertisement  In  Spirit  of  the  Times,  XV,  464  (November  22,  1845). 

249.  Baltimore  Western  Continent,  August  22,  1846. 

250.  Smither,  op.  cit.,  p.  28.  Tbe  two  new  letters  concern  the  baby’s  Uvea 
and  the  April  Fool  joke.  Thompson  sent  the  latter  originally  to  Porter,  who 
published  it  in  Spirit  of  the  Times.  XIV,  73  (April  13,  1844).  This  letter  (In 
noth  the  Spirit  and  tbe  new  edition)  contains  an  attack  on  John  Smith  of 
Philadelphia,  a  contributor  to  the  Spirit,  who,  after  reading  some  misdated 
Major  Jones  letters,  did  some  finger-counting  and  accused  the  major  of  having 
spent  a  night  in  the  Stallings  home  prior  to  getting  into  the  bag.  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  XIV,  25  (March  16,  1844).  Major  Jones  answered  him  fully:  “I  seed 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  'tother  day,  wbar  some  one  of  tbe  everlastin  eternal 
John  Smiths  has  been  castin  some  Insinewations  on  my  wife’s  character.  I  red 
it  to  Mary,  and  she’s  been  poutin  'bout  it  ever  sense.  She  ses  he's  a  nasty,  mean 
wretch,  to  be  pesterin  himself  'bout  what  don’t  consarn  him,  and  castin  slurs 
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The  ninth  was  issued  in  1848,*®^  the  twelfth  in  1852,“*  the  six¬ 
teenth  in  18542®®  and  the  seventeenth  in  1855.2®^  T.  B.  Peterson 
and  Company  kept  the  book  in  print  until  the  copyright  was 
returned  by  law  to  Thompson  in  1872*^®®  That  firm  made  it  the 
first  volume  of  its  “Library  of  Humorous  American  Works”  and 
published  new  editions  in  1856,2®*  in  1857,2®’  and  in  1865.2®* 
Two  pirated  editions  were  printed  in  England,2®®  and  new  Ameri¬ 
can  editions  were  published  in  1872,2**  1879,2*’  18842*2  and 
two  in  1893,2**  and  at  least  once  since  1900.2**  Thompson  stated 
that  80,000  copies  of  the  Comtship  had  been  sold  by  1852.2*®  It 
is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  number  sold  since  that  date. 

Thanks  to  the  system  of  newspaper  exchanges,  furthermore. 


on  decent  people ;  and  If  she  only  knowed  who  he  was  she'd  scald  his  'bominable 
ugly  eyes  out  of  him.  I  told  her  It  wasn't  no  use  to  try  to  do  that,  for  the 
Misslssippy  wouldn't  begin  to  drown  all  the  mean  scamps  that  go  hy  that  name. 
I'm  gwine  to  write  Mr.  Porter  to  tell  his  Pittsburg  correspondent  that  we're 
decent  Christian  white  people  out  here  in  Georgia,  and  he  mustn't  wonder  if 
we  is  a  little  smarter  than  his  people,  what  live  way  up  tbar  in  the  fork,  whar 
they  swaller  more  coal  smoke  in  a  year  than  would  bust  a  balloon,  and  whar 
they're  so  black  and  dirty  that  it  would  take  six  months'  bleachln  to  make  'em 
pass  for  white  folks.  If  my  crap  turns  out  any  thing,  and  cotton  don't  go  clean 
down  to  nothing,  I  think  its  more'n  likely  I  will  take  a  jurney  to  the  big  north 
next  summer ;  and  if  I  do,  Mr.  John  Smith  better  keep  clear  of  my  track.” 
Major  Jonet’a  Courtship  (Philadelphia,  1847),  Letter  XXVIII.  Thompson  later 
omitted  this  passage. 

251.  Ibid.,  1848.  Mr.  Franklin  J.  Melne  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  a  copy  of 
this  edition. 

252.  Ibid.  (Philadelphia,  1852),  cited  by  Smither,  “Library  of  Humorous 
American  Works  .  .  .  .' ,  52. 

253.  Cited  by  Smither,  “Library  of  Humorous  American  Works  .  .  .  36. 

254.  Major  Jones’  Courtship  (Philadelphia,  1855).  A  copy  of  this  edition  la 
in  the  De  Renne  Library  at  the  University  of  Qeor^a.  ' 

255.  This  publishing  house  did  not  usually  date  its  editions:  but  newspapers 
sometimes  supply  the  information  about  new  issues.  The  Courtship  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  book  in  the  Peterson  “Library  of  Humorous  Ameri¬ 
can  Works.” 

256.  Ibid.,  cited  by  Smither,  Library  of  Humorous  American  Works  .  .  .  .”,  57. 

257.  The  Peterson  Major  Jones’s  Courtship  and  Major  Jones’s  Travels  In  one 
volume  is  announced  in  Savannah  Morning  News,  January  7,  1857. 

258.  Peterson  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  Courtship  in  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  September  20,  1865. 

259.  One  edition  is  mentioned  by  Thompson  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  June 
17,  1867,  when  be  was  in  London.  This  letter  Is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Lewis  B.  McIntosh  of  Quitman,  Georgia.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Printed  Books  lists  the  peculiar  title  Yankee  Comic  Tales  by  Major  Jones  (Glas¬ 
gow  and  London,  [1876]).  This  presumably  is  Thompson's  Courtship. 

260.  Major  Jones’s  Courtship  ....  (New  York,  1872).  This  is  the  revised 
author's  edition  and  contains  illustrations  by  Cary. 

261.  Ibid.  (Philadelphia,  copyrighted  1879). 

262.  Ibid.  (Boston,  1884).  This  edition  is  mentioned  by  M.  Clifford  Ham- 
son,  Social  Types  in  Southern  Fiction  (Ann  Arbor,  [1931]),  152. 

263.  Ibid.  (“Atlantic  Series”;  New  York,  1893).  Ibid.  (New  York,  1898). 

264.  A  newspaper  clipping  in  the  Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook  (now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  McIntosh  of  (luftman,  Georgia)  states  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  Courtship  was  being  printed  fifty-eight  years  after  the  orl^nal 
publication.  This  may  be  an  undated  edition  issued  by  the  J.  S.  Ogilvle  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  This  publishing  bouse  bad  a  dated  edition  in  1893. 

265.  Savannah  Morning  News,  February  8,  1852. 
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the  Major  Jones  letters  reached  countless  other  readers.^**  Por¬ 
ter  published  at  least  five  letters  in  the  very  popular  Spirit  of  the 
Times Some  of  the  letters  have  been  made  available  to  still 
other  readers  by  anthologies  published  in  1852, 2®*  1858,*** 
1866,*'^®  1883^’^  1892”®  1905*’*  1907*'^^  1917,*^®  1929,*'^® 

1930*”  and  1937.^’® 

Major  Jones  became  popular  everywhere  and  among  all  classes. 
Two  small  country  boys  who  rode  horseback  to  Madison  every 
Saturday  to  obtain  the  family  copy  of  the  Miscellany  revelled 
in  the  letters  all  the  way  home.^’®  Ladies  of  the  most  fastidious 
taste,  unable  to  tolerate  the  rough  humor  in  most  humorous  books 
of  the  period,  praised  the  Courtship  unqualifiedly.®*®  Early  in 
1844  William  T.  Porter,  ready  to  walk  five  miles  to  shake  Thomp¬ 
son’s  hand,  declared  that  the  letters  were  already  next  in  popu- 


266.  Letter  XXII  Is  found  In  the  Athens,  OeorKla,  Southern  Banner,  Angnst 
24,  1843.  Thompson  made  a  vigorous  protest  when  the  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
Protector  adapted  the  militia  drill  letter  (Letter  III)  for  h<  me  consumption  and 
cailed  it  “Millersburg  Training”  (Southern  Miicellany,  May  20,  1843).  T.  B. 
Thorpe  published  Letter  XXVI  with  some  changes  in  the  (joncordia,  Louisiana 
Intellif/encer.  (Cited  by  Porter  in  Spirit  of  the  Timet,  XIV,  54  (March  30,  1844). 
Three  years  after  Thompson  had  first  published  Letter  XVII,  and  after  the 
Courtship  had  been  publibhed  in  book  form  in  both  Madison  and  Philadelphia, 
this  letter  is  found  on  the  first  page  of  the  Macon  Banner  of  Macon.  Clarke 
County.  Alabama  —  on  May  29,  1845.  For  this  citation  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Franklin  J.  Meine  of  Chicago.  It  seems  probable  that  village  and  small  town 
newspapers  were  especially  fond  of  reprinting  the  Courtship  letters.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  many  files  would  be  an  endless  task,  even  if  full  files  were  extant. 
The  citations  above  appear  to  be  representative  and  suggest  an  extremely  wide 
popularity  through  local  newspapers. 

267.  Letter  XII  is  found  in  Spirit  of  the  Times,  XIII,  481  (December  9, 
1843)  ;  Letter  XVI.  ibid.,  506  (December  23,  1843)  ;  Letter  XXV..  ibid.,  589-90 
(February  10,  1844)  ;  Letter  XXVI,  ibid.,  612  (February  17,  1844)  ;  Letter 
XXVill,  ibid.,  XIV.  73  (April  13,  1844). 

268.  [T.  C.  HaliburtonJ.Traits  of  American  Humor  (London,  1852).  Volume 
III  contains  eleven  of  the  Courtship  letters,  pp.  234-313. 

269.  S.  P.  Avery,  The  Harp  of  a  Thousand  Strings  (New  York,  [1858]),36-40 
has  Letter  I. 

270.  Beadle’s  Dime  Book  of  Pun,  Humber  S  (New  York,  [1866]),  46-7  has 
Letter  XII. 

271.  Henry  Watterson,  Oddities  in  Southern  Life  and  Character  (Boston, 
1883),  135-79  contains  Letters  I.  V-VI,  VIII-XII,  XVI. 

272.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson.  A  Library 
of  American  Literature  (New  York,  1892),  VII,  174-7,  has  Letter  XII. 

273.  William  P.  Trent,  Southern  Writers :  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse 
(New  York,  1905),  253-8  has  Letter  XII. 

274.  Library  of  Southern  Literature  (Atlanta,  1907),  XII,  5287-98  has  Let¬ 
ters  VII,  XII. 

275.  Maurice  Garland  Fulton,  Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature  (Boston. 
1917),  170-7  has  Letter  XII. 

276.  Napier  Wilt,  Some  American  Humorists  (New  York,  1929),  57-92  con¬ 
tains  Letters  I,  III,  VIII,  XII,  XV,  XVI. 

277.  Franklin  J.  Meine,  Tall  Tales  of  the  Southwest  (“Americana  Deserta” : 
New  York,  1930),  149-53  has  Letter  XII. 

278.  Blair,  Native  American  Humor,  326-30  has  Letter  XII. 

279.  Editor  of  the  Brunswick,  Georgia,  Advertiser,  quoted  in  the  Savannah 
Jfominp  News,  August  29,  1880.  See  also  a  newspaper  clipping  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Massey  in  the  Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook. 

280.  Southern  Miscellany,  December  28,  1843. 
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larity  to  those  of  Jack  Downing.**^  A  contributor  to  the  Spirit 
who  signed  himself  “Acorn”  praised  the  Courtship  letters;^®* 
“John  Smith”^®*  and  “Pardon  Jones’’*®^  teased  the  Georgia 
major.  Park  Benjamin  wrote  that  readers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  were  acquainted  with  Major  Jones’s  Courtship.^^  James 
W.  Davidson  over-enthusiastically  declared  that  everybody  in 
America  had  read  the  book.^®®  A  well-known  Georgia  journalist 
made  Thompson  the  center  of  a  lecture  on  humor,-®^  and  Colonel 
Henry  Watterson  later  did  the  same.^®®  A  newspaper  associate 
of  Thompson  found  that  the  humorist  was  “Major  Jonsed”  every¬ 
where  he  travelled.^®*  The  Philadelphia  American  stated  in  1883 
that  the  Courtship  was  still  widely  read.^®®  John  H.  Hewitt 
called  it  “an  everlastingly  popular  book.”®*^  In  1887  an  old  man 
who  had  enjoyed  the  book  thirty  years  before  bought  another 
copy,  read  it  with  nostalgic  pleasure,  and  urged  Thompson  to 
write  about  Major  Jones  Reconstructed.®*®  Flashy  H.  Clay 
Lukens  called  the  Courtship  “a  moment  of  merriment  at  home 
and  beyond  the  seas.”®*®  Joel  Chandler  Harris  wrote  in  1882 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  rural  household  in  the  country  where 
the  Courtship  could  not  be  found.  He  went  so  far  as  to  state  that 
it  was  the  one  American  book  which  rivalled  the  popularity  of 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.^*  Judged  in  terms  of  general  popularity, 
the  Courtship  should  rightly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  suc- 


281.  Spirit  0/  the  Timet,  XIIII,  589  (February  10,  1844).  Porter  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  read  more  American  humor  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation. 

282.  Ibid.,  XV,  1  (March  1,  1845). 

283.  Ibid.,  XIV.  25  (March  16.  1844). 

284.  Ibid.,  XIV,  86-7  (April  20,  1844). 

285.  Baltimore  Weitem  Continent,  January  3,  1846. 

286.  James  W.  Davidson,  The  Living  Writers  oj  the  South  (New  York,  1869, 
574. 

287.  Salem  Dutcber,  editor  of  the  Augusta,  Georgia,  Conititutionaliit,  made 
Thompson  the  center  of  his  lecture  on  “Wits  of  Georgia.”  He  gave  this  lecture 
in  Augusta,  Savannah,  and  elsewhere  in  Georgia.  Savannah  Morning  Newt, 
January  15,  1867. 

288.  Colonel  Henry  Watterson’s  lecture  on  Southern  life  included  the  read¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  Courtship.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  January  23.  1879. 

289.  “M,”  apparently  S.  W.  Mason,  owner  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News, 
took  a  trip  into  Florida  in  1868  and  discovered  that  everyone  he  met  knew 
Major  Jones  and  enthusiasticaUy  admired  him.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  April 
8,  1868. 

290.  Newspaper  clipping  in  the  Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook.  The  clipping 
reviews  as  newly  published  Thompson’s  John’s  Alive,  which  was  issued  in  1883. 

291.  John  H.  Hewitt,  Shadows  on  the  Wall,  or  Olimptes  of  the  Past  (Balti¬ 
more,  1877),  30. 

292.  Personal  letter  to  Thompson,  dated  January  27,  1877,  and  signed 
“Forsyth.”  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lewis  K.  McIntosh  of  Quitman, 
Georgia. 

293.  Personal  letter  by  Lukens  to  Thompson,  dated  August  12,  1878.  Now 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  McIntosh  of  Quitman,  Georgia. 

294.  Newspaper  clipping  in  the  Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook.  Harris  reviews 
as  recently  issued  John’s  Alive,  which  was  published  in  1883.  The  clipping  is 
clearly  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  but  is  undated. 
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cessful  books  of  humor  published  in  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Interpretation  and  appreciation  of  Major  Jones's  Courtship 
from  original  publication  to  the  present  have  properly  empha¬ 
sized  its  amusing  qualities— its  humor  of  topical  events,  its  humor 
of  provincial  situation,  its  humor  of  character,  its  humor  of  dic¬ 
tion,  and  its  humor  of  crackerbox  philosophizing.  One  Georgia 
editor  announced  that  Thompson  was  a  public  benefactor  for 

{irovoking  hearty  laughter  in  a  dull,  money-loving  age.”®  Wil¬ 
iam  T.  Porter  considered  the  humor  in  the  Courtship  letters 
superior  to  anything  he  had  read  since  Thackeray’s  Yelloivplush 
Correspondence Another  editor  called  Major  Jones  a  “charac¬ 
ter  sui  generis,"  original,  humorous,  and  jovial,  and  ranked  the 
Courtship  as  “the  drollest  of  droll  books.””''  Still  another  praised 
its  healthy  and  hearty  fun.^®*  Those  critics  who  compared  it  to 
genteel  humor  written  in  a  literary  style  found  the  humor  in  the 
Courtship  somewhat  coarse  and  vulgar;”®  but  others  rightly  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  less  gross  and  rude  than  Simon  Suggs,  Sut  Lov- 
ingood,  and  other  typical  humor  of  the  Old  South  and  South¬ 
west.®®®  One  enthusiastic  writer  prophesied  that  Thompson 
would  be  read  for  a  thousand  years  because  “it  was  he  and  he 
alone  who  has  put  to  record  more  enduring  than  marble  the 
subtle  humor  of  the  ‘Georgia  Cracker’.”®®^  Another  commentator 
accepted  Mark  Twain  as  the  master  of  downright  drollery, 
screaming  parody,  and  broad  burlesque,  but  ranked  Thompson 
his  superior  in  the  truly  fine  serio-comic  delicacy  of  humor.®®® 
William  Hamilton  Hayne,  a  Southern  critic  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  believed  that  Thompson  should  be  placed  among  the 
first  American  humorists.®®® 

Many  critics,  however,  have  seen  far  more  in  Major  Jones's 
Courtship  than  merely  a  popular  illustration  of  American  humor 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  book  has  been  increasingly 

295.  Editor  of  the  Georgia  Courier  (Aufrusta),  quoted  In  the  Southern  Mi»- 
eellany.  May  20.  1843. 

296.  Svirit  of  the  Timet,  XIV,  121  (May  11,  1844). 

297.  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Cretcent,  quoted  In  the  Savannah  Homing 
Newt,  May  15.  1857. 

298.  Philadelphia  Age,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  November  26, 
1872. 

299.  For  Instance.  Davidson,  Living  Writert  of  the  South,  574,  and  Barry 
Gray  In  the  Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook. 

300.  Tandy,  Crackerbox  Philotophert,  89,  and  Watterson,  Odditiet  in  South¬ 
ern  Life.  134. 

361.  Gainesville,  Georgia,  Eagle,  quoted  In  the  Savannah  Morning  Newt, 
April  3,  1882. 

302.  Atlanta  Journal.  September  20,  1899. 

303.  The  American,  V,  24  (October  21,  1882). 
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appreciated  for  its  realism  in  character,  incident,  and  dialect,  for 
its  value  as  local  color  and  social  history,  and  for  the  truthfulness 
of  its  crackerbox  philosophizing.®®*  As  early  as  1851  two  authori¬ 
tative  writers  stated  that  Thompson  had  given  accurate  portrayals 
of  Georgia  piney  woods  characters.®”®  Civilization  and  public 
schools,  observed  another,  were  “destroying  the  originals  from 
which  its  portraitures  were  taken.”®”*  The  author  of  Kups  of 
Kauphy  declared  that  Thompson  had  “faithfully  chronicled  the 
actings  and  doings  in  Pineville.”®”^  The  Courtship  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  revealing  the  life  of  a  middle-class  Georgia  planter  of 
the  period  when  the  railroads  were  being  built  in  the  state,®”*  and 
has  been  praised  for  its  natural  and  faithful  picture  of  country 
life  in  a  primitive  time.®”®  The  diction  has  been  pronounced  a 
faultless  representation  of  “cracker”  language.®^”  As  late  as  the 
i88o’s  one  writer  found  in  the  wilds  of  Georgia  “just  such  un¬ 
cultured  and  uncouth  men  and  women  as  Thompson  had  de¬ 
scribed.”®^^  Another  reviewer  stated  that  the  Courtship  contained 
“that  profound  philosophy  which  displays  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  nature.”®'®  Thompson  has  rightly  been  called  an  im¬ 
portant  precursor  of  modem  local  color  writers.®'®  William 
Hamilton  Hayne  praised  Thompson’s  characters  as  “flesh  and 
blood  creations”  which  “are  not  unwonhy  of  comparison  with 
some  of  the  greater,  but  less  realistic  character-sketches  of 


304.  There  la  at  least  one  exception  to  this  point  of  view.  A  receiver  In  The 
Magnolia;  or  Southern  Appalachian,  II,  (n.  s.)  399  (June,  1843),  considered 
the  Courtohip  "a  series  of  charcoal  sketches  of  low  life,  abounding  In  extrava¬ 
gances  .  .  ,  ,  one  great,  gross  caricature.” 

305.  “Uncle  Solon”  in  Spirit  of  the  Timet,  XXI,  79  (April  5,  1851),  cited 
by  Blair,  Native  American  Humor,  66.  “Uncle  Solon”  was  Solon  Rohinson.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  T.  A.  Burke,  Thompson's  "pictures  of  Georgia  life  are  true  to  nature, 
and  prove  him  to  be  not  inferior  in  that  line,  to  Longstreet,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Oeorgia  Scenet.”  T.  A.  Burke,  ed.,  Polly  Peahlostom’t  Wedding 
(Philadelphia,  1851)  24. 

306.  New  Orleans  Cretcent,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  May  15, 
1857. 

307.  Kupt  of  Kauphy,  p  [v]. 

308.  Meine,  Tall  Talet  of  the  Southioett,  xvi.  See  also  a  newspaper  clipping 
by  Dr.  R.  J.  Massey  in  the  Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook. 

309.  The  nostalgic  editor  of  the  Brunswick,  Georgia,  Advertiter,  puts  it  thus: 
“No  one  has  ever  in  style  and  simplicity  approached  Major  Jones  in  giving  to 
the  world  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Georgia  farmers  before  the 
Introduction  of  railroads  and  other  high-fangled  notions.”  Quoted  in  Savannah 
Morning  Neuit,  Aiimist  29,  1880.  Professor  John  Herbert  Nelson  makes  this 
summary :  “His  [Tlibmpson’s]  humorous  volumes  dealing  with  Major  Jones  not 
only  entertained  two  or  three  generations  of  American  readers  but  retain  some 

Sermanent  value  as  a  record  of  provincial  society.”  Dictionary  of  American 
iography  (New  York,  1936),  XVIll,  480. 

810.  Hayne,  in  The  American,  V,  24  (October  21,  1882). 

311.  Gray,  in  the  Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook. 

812.  “A.  H.  S.”  in  reviewing  the  1872  Appleton  edition  of  the  Courtihip 
(Wall  T.  Thompson  Scrapbook). 

313.  Trent,  Southern  Writeri,  253. 
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Dickens.”®^^  Joel  Chandler  Harris  saw  in  the  Courtship  “the  only 
prose  pastoral  in  our  literature,  and  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  contributions  to  a  distinctive  American  literature.”®^® 
The  characters  were  so  true  to  general  rural  life  that  Harris 
found  their  prototypes  in  a  Vermont  village.®*®  To  him  Major 
Jones  was  “a  character  study  unsurpassed  in  our  literature.”®*^ 
All  of  these  interpretations  corroborate  Professor  Wilt’s  emphasis 
on  the  realism  found  in  Thompson  and  other  writers  of  ante¬ 
bellum  American  humor: 

The  authors  [Thompson,  Seba  Smith,  G.  W.  Harris,  and  others]  were 
trying  to  create  natural  American  characters  and  to  give  pictures  of 

the  American  scene . In  these  informal  and  sometimes  despised 

books  we  have  genuine  American  characters,  not  the  slightly  disguised 
figures  taken  from  English  fiction  which  appear  in  all  but  the  very 
best  novels  of  the  period,  for  their  authors  were  freed  from  the  senti¬ 
mentality  and  elegance  that  dominated  the  more  ambitious  writers. 
In  short,  these  humorists  were  our  first  realists.sis 

A  book  so  popular  as  Major  Jones's  Courtship  would  almost 
certainly  have  had  some  influence  upon  later  authors  who  were 
interested  in  Southern  humor  and  local  color;  but  irrefutable 
proof  on  this  point  is  difficult  to  obtain.  James  W.  Davidson,  a 
contemporary  of  Thompson  and  a  scholar  who  had  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Southern  literature,  stated  positively  in  1869 
that  various  imitations  followed  the  Courtship  but  that  none 
reached  the  original.®*®  The  editor  of  the  Brunswick  Advertiser 
declared  that  many  writers  followed  in  Thompson’s  footsteps 
but  that  none  had  succeeded  so  well  in  delineating  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Georgia  farmers.®®®  Neither  commentator,  how¬ 
ever,  offered  concrete  evidence.  The  anonymous  author  of  Kups 
of  Kauphy,  after  paying  tribute  to  Longstreet  and  Thompson, 
declared  that  he  was  following  in  their  footsteps  and  that  he  too 
sought  “to  let  nature  speak  for  herself.”®®*  One  of  his  sketches 
contains  a  portrait  and  various  stories  about  “Old  Jack  C— ,” 
the  famous  Negro  waiter  in  .Madison  who  was  both  witty  and 
grandiloquent.®®®  Much  of  this  sketch  is  merely  an  expansion 

314.  Hayne,  In  The  American,  V,  24  (October  21.  1882). 

315.  Editorial  In  the  Atlanta  Conttftution,  quoted  by  the  Savannah  itoming 
Neics.  March  29.  1882. 

316.  Julia  Collier  Harris,  ed.,  Joel  Chandler  Harrii,  Editor  and  E$»agi»t,  162. 

317.  Atlanta  Conetitution,  September  28,  1879,  cited  by  Blair,  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Humor,  138. 

318.  Wilt,  Some  American  Humoriett,  xi. 

319.  Davidson,  Living  Writere  of  the  South,  674. 

320.  Brunswick,  Georgia,  Adrertieer,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Neve, 
August  29,  1880.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Savannahitomtap  Neve, 
Supplement.  Janunry  l.V  1876. 

321.  Kupe  of  Kauphy,  p.  vil.  322.  Ihid.,  pp.  84-107. 
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of  Thompson’s  account  of  the  major’s  visit  to  a  hotel  in  Madi¬ 
son.®^*  Miss  Tandy  has  pointed  out  that  Bill  Arp  and  his  family 
and  friends  are  as  clear  a  series  of  ponraits  as  IVlajor  Jones  and 
his  family Professor  Blair  believes  that  Bill  Arp  continued 
the  tradition  which  Thompson  began  in  Major  Jones“®  and  that 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  followed  him  in  employing  the  ver¬ 
nacular  in  story-telling.®^®  Mr.  De  Voto  has  pointed  out  the 
personal  relations  and  literary  influence  of  Thompson  on  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.®®^  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Thompson’s 
great  popularity  had  considerable  influence  upon  many  of  the 
later  local  colorists,  for  in  the  Courtship  is  to  be  found  the  first 
full  picture  of  family  and  community  life  in  provincial  middle 
Georgia. 

All  the  evidence  presented  in  this  article  indicates  that  William 
Tappan  Thompson,  following  Seba  Smith  and  other  authors  who 
wrote  letters  in  the  vernacular,  succeeded  in  his  original  aim  of 
amusing  a  rural  middle  Georgia  community  by  writing  about 
its  social  and  domestic  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  middle 
class  farmer.  The  author  was  unprepared  for  the  nation-wide 
popularity  which  followed  his  homespun  letters  based  primarily 
on  topical  materials  indigenous  to  middle  Georgia.  The  many 
letters  reprinted  in  newspapers  and  the  almost  endless  number 
of  editions  of  the  book,  which  remained  in  print  for  over  half 
a  century,  made  Major  Jones  one  of  the  best  known  comic 
figures  in  nineteenth  century  American  humor.  He  should  be 
considered  first  as  a  full  length  individual  portrait  of  a  middle 
Georgia  farmer,  second  as  a  crackerbox  philosopher  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  plebeian  attitudes  in  ante-bellum  Georgia,  and  finally 
as  a  politician.  Variety  in  action  is  achieved  by  practical  jokes, 
by  the  details  of  ordinary  family  life,  by  community  activities 
such  as  coon  hunts,  militia  drills,  and  patriotic  oratory,  and  by 
a  rustic’s  observations  on  his  travels.  Much  of  the  humor  in 
Major  Jones's  Courtship  is  to  be  found  in  the  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Georgia  cracker  dialect.  The  Southern  word 
coinage,  the  peculiar  rustic  phrasing,  and  the  earthy  metaphorical 
language  add  materially  to  the  amusing  qualities  of  the  book. 


323.  Courtship,  Letter  VII. 

324.  Tandy,  Crackerbox  Philosophers,  116. 

32.6.  Blair.  Native  American  Humor,  105.  326.  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

327.  De  Voto,  Hark  Twain’s  America,  07.  Corroboration  for  this  opinion  ia 
found  in  Robert  Lemuel  WitrRins,  The  Lite  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (NaRhyille, 
1018),  112-13  and  in  J.  C.  Derby,  Fifty  Years  Among  Authors,  Books  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  (New  York,  1883),  437. 
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The  first  readers  praised  the  volume  for  its  laughter-provoking 
characteristics— its  humor  of  topical  events,  its  humor  of  pro¬ 
vincial  life,  its  humor  of  character,  its  humor  of  diction,  its 
humor  of  crackerbox  philosophizing.  Presently,  however,  com¬ 
mentators,  though  admitting  its  value  as  humorous  writing,  began 
emphasizing  its  realism  in  character,  incident,  and  dialect  and 
stressing  its  value  as  social  history,  local  color,  and  truthful 
crackerbox  philosophizing.  Critics  have  stated  that  imitations 
followed  Major  Jones's  Courtship,  and  there  is  obviously  pal¬ 
pable  influence  to  be  found  in  Kups  of  Kauphy.  More  recent 
scholars  have  suggested  that  Charles  Henry  Smith,  Richard  Mal¬ 
colm  Johnston,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  were  following  in 
Thompson’s  footsteps.  Where  Jack  Downing  is  impudent  and 
primarily  interested  in  politics.  Major  Jones  is  naive  and  com¬ 
ments  on  community  and  family  life.  He  is  a  middle  class  Georgia 
backwoods  farmer,  and  not  the  poor  white  frequently  found  in 
Longstreet.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  crude  jokes,  and  fist  fights 
are  rarely  found  in  Major  Jones’s  world;  the  language  and  antics 
of  the  ring-tailed  roarer  are  absent.  Simon  Suggs  and  Sut  Lov- 
ingood  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  moral  and  respectable  com¬ 
munity  of  Pineville,  where  the  crudeness  present  is  due  primarily 
to  a  lack  of  education  and  where  Major  Jones’s  preachments 
represent  the  moral-minded,  common-sense  attitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Major  Jones's  Courtship,  in  brief,  should  be  considered  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  popular  ante-bellum  American  humor, 
as  a  rare  instance  of  serious  crackerbox  philosophizing  in  the  Old 
South,  as  convincing  comic  portraiture,  as  accurate  provincial 
social  history,  as  significant  local  color,  and  as  an  important 
illustration  of  pre-Civil  War  tendencies  towards  realism. 


Rare  Button  Gwinnett 

By  William  J.  Robertson* 

Button  Gwinnett,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  the  colony  of  Georgia,  was  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
one  of  the  most  colorful  of  the  galaxy  of  men  who  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  great  document. 

The  exact  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been  fixed  and  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  his  grave  has  never  been  determined,  although  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  buried  in  or  near  Savannah,  Georgia.  His 
signature  is  among  the  rarest  of  the  signers.  In  November  1924, 
his  name  on  a  letter  brought  $14,000.00  at  an  auction  sale.  In 
1925  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  noted  autograph  collector, 
bought  five  documents  containing  the  rare  Gwinnett  signature 
for  $14,500.00,  $19,500.00,  $22,500.00,  $28,500.00  and  $51,- 
000.00,  respectively.  Two  items  sold  in  1926  at  $22,500.00  and 
$30,000.00.  On  July  4,  1943,  Governor  Ellis  Amall  of  Georgia 
announced  that  the  vault  in  the  State  Treasury  in  Atlanta  con¬ 
tains  a  Gwinnett  signature  valued  by  the  State  at  $52,000.00. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  thirty-six  signatures  of 
Button  Gwinnett  extant,  including  the  one  on  the  parchment 
Declaration  in  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Twenty  of  these  are  owned 
by  institutions,  such  as  historical  societies,  public  libraries  and 
universities.  Twelve  are  owned  by  individuals.  Who  was  this 
man  whose  name  on  paper  was  worth  many  times  what  he  pos¬ 
sessed  in  worldly  goods  in  his  lifetime? 

From  the  available  authentic  information  that  can  be  gathered, 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  mental  vigor  and  courage,  aggressive 
in  his  business  and  political  aspirations  and  possessed  of  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  and  iniative.  Evidently  he  did  not  make  friends  easily 
but  the  few  friendships  he  possessed  were  close  and  abiding. 
Various  American  sources,  without  definite  proof,  give  Gwin¬ 
nett’s  year  of  birth  as  1732,  and  several  authors  believe  he  was 
bom  in  Wales.  Recent  researches,  however,  indicate  strongly 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Gloucester  in  southwest  England. 

William  M.  Clemens  who  wrote  a  privately  printed  brochure 
on  Gwinnett  in  1921,  questions  the  correctness  of  his  name  on 
the  Declaration,  suggesting  that  Button  is  in  reality  “Bulton” 


*  Mr.  Robertaon  Is  editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning  Netot. 
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and  that  the  name  Gwinnett  might  have  been  a  pseudonym. 
Later  research  by  Charles  Francis  Jenkins  of  Philadelphia  who 
in  1926  published  a  limited  edition  life  of  Gwinnett  makes 
it  certain  that  the  names  Button  and  Gwinnett  came  originally 
from  Wales,  the  former  from  Glamorganshire  and  the  latter 
from  Camavonshire  in  that  country.  The  name  Gwinnett,  Jen¬ 
kins  says,  comes  from  the  Welsh  word  Gwyn-edd  which  means 
“white  hand.”  Button  was  a  surname  on  Gwinnett’s  mother’s  side, 
but  the  evidence  shows  she  was  only  distantly  related  to  the 
Buttons  of  Glamorganshire,  according  to  Jenkins. 

Button  Gwinnett,  Jenkins  discovered,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Gwinnett,  vicar  of  Down  Heatherly  and  incumbent  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Gloucester,  who  is  known  to  have  died  in  1775, 
and  his  wife,  Anne,  of  Twining,  county  of  Gloucester,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1768.  Button  obtained  his  first  job  in  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  in  Staffordshire,  England,  where  he  married  Anne 
Bourne,  the  daughter  of  Aron  and  Sarah  Bourne  of  that  city. 
Aron  Boumie  was  a  grocer,  and  Button  entered  the  business  with 
him  for  an  unknown  period.  As  early  as  1759  Gwinnett  was  living 
in  Wolverhampton  and  was  engaged  in  the  exporting  business 
which  brought  him  in  contact  with  merchantmen  .plying  between 
England  and  America,  including  particularly  the  port  of  Savan- 
nal%  Georgia. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1765  he  sailed  to  Savannah,  which  was 
then  a  port  of  entry  for  English  exporters,  and  while  the  details 
of  his  journey  are  not  known  the  records  show  that  he  bought 
the  store  property  of  Johnson  &  Wylly  in  the  Georgia  city.  His 
wife  joined  him  in  1767.  Three  daughters  were  bom  to  the 
couple,  Amelia,  Ann  and  Elizabeth,  of  which  the  last  named  was 
the  only  one  who  grew  to  womanhood. 

In  1765  Button  Gwinnett  purchased  the  island  of  St.  Catherines 
from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bosomworth  and  made  his  home  there 
until  1773,  when  he  was  forced  to  sell  it  and  removed  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  The  seacoast  of  Georgia  is  a  continuous  line  of  islands, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  marshes,  hammocks,  winding 
waterways  and  extensive  bays  through  which  the  waters  of  her 
rivers  find  their  way  to  the  sea.  St.  Catherines  Island  lies  along 
this  Coast,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Midway  and  Sapelo  rivers, 
approximately  forty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  and  is  about  ten 
miles  and  a  half  long,  north  to  south,  and  four  miles  wide  at  its 
widest  part.  Across  the  intervening  marshes  and  hammocks  from 
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the  Gwinnett  home  could  be  seen  the  little  town  of  Sunbury, 
Georgia,  ten  miles  away  in  a  straight  line.  Sunbury,  a  colonial 
rival  of  Savannah,  is  today  one  of  the  “dead  towns”  of  Georgia. 
The  St.  Catherines  Island  mansion  which  Gwinnett  took  over 
and  in  which  he  lived  is  still  standing.  Gwinnett  bought  the  is¬ 
land  entirely  on  credit,  the  transaction  amounting  to  a  lease  at  a 
rental  of  a  penny  a  year  for  500  years  for  a  total  payment  of 
£3,000. 

When  General  Oglethorpe  landed  at  Yamacraw  Bluff  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  in  1733,  he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  efforts  to  conciliate 
the  Indians  by  Mary  Musgrove,  a  half-breed,  who  married  one 
of  his  chaplains,  so  when  the  island  was  conveyed  to  the  Crown 
by  a  Treaty  with  the  Indians  and  Mary  Musgrove  claimed  own¬ 
ership,  George  III  finally  gave  her  a  grant  to  it.  She  sold  it  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Bosomworth,  and  he,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Gwinnett. 
In  1773  Gwinnett  had  gotten  so  badly  in  debt  that  his  creditors 
forced  a  sale  of  the  island  for  £5,250  and  used  the  proceeds  to 
liquidate  their  accounts,  which  amounted  in  all  to  between  £6,000 
and  £7,000.  He  then  removed  his  family  to  Savannah,  but  where 
his  house  stood  in  that  city  is  not  known. 

After  Gwinnett  lost  St.  Catherines,  the  island  passed  through 
a  number  of  hands,  and  on  January  26,  1876,  Anna  Rodiguez 
sold  it  to  Jacob  Rauers  of  Savannah,  who  used  it  for  many  years 
without  occupying  the  mansion  in  which  Gwinnett  lived.  In 
March  1943,  St.  Catherines  was  purchased  from  the  Jacob  Rauers 
estate  by  Edward  J.  Noble,  Industrialist  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  President  of  the  Life  Saver  Corporation,  who  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  raise  cattle  and  grow  timber  on  the 
island  “as  a  matter  of  essential  business.” 

In  Georgia  during  the  Colonial  period,  the  English  custom  of 
establishing  a  parish  as  the  smallest  unit  of  government  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  Gwinnett  identified  himself  with  St.  John’s  Parish. 
Having  become  a  qualified  elector  of  the  province  through  the 
ownership  of  at  least  fifty  acres  of  land,  in  February  1767  he 
was  commissioned  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  parishes  of  St.  John’s  and  St.  Andrews,  and  this  constituted 
his  first  public  office. 

During  the  Colonial  period,  Georgia’s  legislative  powers  rested 
in  three  branches:  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  King;  the 
Governor’s  Council,  and  the  Lower  House,  called  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly.  Owners  of  at  least  500  acres  of  land  were 
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eligible  for  membership  in  the  Assembly;  and  in  1769,  Gwinnett 
was  elected  to  that  Body  by  the  voters  of  St.  John’s  Parish.  Amus¬ 
ingly  enough,  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  for  not  attending  its  first  session  after  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

When  the  first  anti-British  sentiment  began  to  become  vocal 
in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  in  July,  1774,  Gwinnett,  who  had  his 
roots  in  England  and  was  presumably  loyal  to  its  traditions,  was 
at  first  considered  by  his  fellow-colonists  to  be  leaning  toward 
the  loyalist  faction.  However,  when  an  open  meeting  was  held 
before  what  was  known  as  the  Liberty  Pole  at  Tondee’s  Tavern 
in  Savannah  in  July,  1774,  Gwinnett  was  present,  along  with 
Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  another  of  Georgia’s  Signers,  with  whom  he 
was  to  enjoy  a  life-long  friendship.  From  that  moment  there 
was  never  any  question  about  his  sentiments  in  behalf  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Dr.  Hall  was  bom  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  on  April 
12,  1724,  and,  therefore,  was  approximately  eight  years  the  sen¬ 
ior  of  Gwinnett.  He  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1747  in 
medicine.  He  practiced  in  Wallingford  several  years  and  in  1752 
removed  to  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  where  he  remained  un¬ 
til  1756,  when  he  moved  to  Midway,  near  Savannah.  He  became 
Governor  of  Georgia  in  1783,  and  died  in  Burke  County,  Geor¬ 
gia,  October  19,  1790. 

In  January,  1775,  at  an  election  for  members  of  the  Assembly 
in  St.  John’s  parish,  candidates  favoring  Independence  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  chosen.  In  the  same  month  a  mass  meeting  or  con¬ 
vention  of  citizens  was  held  in  Savannah  to  see  what  should  be 
done  about  advancing  the  movement  for  Independence,  and, 
nothing  being  done,  the  people  of  St.  John’s  parish  took  things 
into  their  own  hands. 

In  March,  1775,  St.  John’s  parish  appointed  Dr.  Lyman  Hall 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  which  was  to  assemble 
in  Philadelphia  on  May  10.  The  Parish  thus  seceded  from  the 
province,  and  Gwinnett  was  among  the  leading  secessionists. 
Dr.  Hall  was  not  recognized  by  the  Continental  Congress  as  a 
delegate  for  the  whole  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  could  speak  only 
for  St.  John’s  Parish.  On  July  4,  1775,  however,  he  was  named 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  the  first  Provincial 
Congress  of  Georgia,  and  his  status  as  a  regular  delegate  was 
settled.  This  same  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  also  established 
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what  was  known  as  a  Council  of  Safety  for  the  Colony,  com¬ 
posed  of  sixteen  members,  and  Button  Gwinnett  was  made 
a  member. 

On  February  2,  1776,  Gwinnett,  along  with  Dr.  Hall  and 
George  Walton,  the  last  named  the  third  of  Georgia’s  Signers  of 
the  Declaration,  were  elected  by  Georgia’s  Provincial  Congress 
as  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  this  was  Gwinnett’s 
first  entry  into  the  national  political  arena. 

Walton  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  in  1740, 
and  was  orphaned  when  a  small  boy.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
went  to  Savannah  where  he  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer  and 
studied  under  Henry  Young,  a  prominent  attorney  of  the  day. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1774,  became  a  Colonel  in  the 
American  Army,  Governor  of  Georgia,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  and  a  United  States  Senator.  He  died  in 
Augusta  February  2,  1804. 

Gwinnett  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  1776,  presumably 
on  horseback,  a  distance  of  approximately  800  miles  from  Sa¬ 
vannah,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  reached  the  Quaker  City 
on  May  20th,  a  fact  recorded  by  no  less  a  person  than  John 
Adams  of  Massachusetts.  George  Walton  did  not  arrive  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  until  June  29th. 

John  Adams  in  a  letter  to  James  Warren  May  20,  1776,  de¬ 
clared,  “Every  post  and  every  day  rolls  in  upon  us  Independence 
like  a  torrent.  The  delegates  from  Georgia  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  this  day  in  Congress  with  unlimited  powers,  and  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  very  firm.”  In  his  autobiography  at  a  later  time,  he  said, 
that  Hall  and  Gwinnett  were  both  intelligent  and  spirited  men, 
“who  made  a  powerful  addition  to  our  Phalanx.” 

Gwinnett’s  first  official  act  was  the  signing  of  the  famed  “sec¬ 
ret  Pact,”  a  document  binding  each  and  every  delegate  to  the 
Congress  to  secrecy  regarding  its  proceedings.  He  and  his  two 
compatriots  from  Georgia  served  on  several  minor  committees 
and  Gwinnett  joined  in  some  of  the  debates  in  the  early  summer 
of  1776  that  lollowed  Richard  Henry  Lee’s  famous  resolution 
calling  for  action  on  independence.  It  was  as  a  result  of  these 
debates  that  the  Committee,  headed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
named  to  draft  the  Declaration. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  Gwinnett’s  signing  of  the  great  document.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  independence  on  July  2,  1776, 
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that  he  signed  the  lost  “paper  copy”  of  the  Declaration  on  July 
4,  1776,  and  that  he  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  August  2nd, 
when  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  prescribed  parchment  Decla¬ 
ration  which  now  reposes  in  the  National  Capitol. 

On  his  return  to  Georgia,  he  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the  Signers  from  that  State, 
carrying  in  his  pocket  a  proposed  State  Constitution  for  the 
Colonies  drawn  by  John  Adams.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  that  pro¬ 
posal  in  pamphlet  form  that  he  wrote  the  first  State  Constitution 
tor  Georgia  in  1777,  most  of  the  draft  of  which  was  finally 
adopted. 

On  August  17th,  Gwinnett  on  the  way  home  stopped  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  then  the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina,  and  visited  Thomas 
Jones,  described  to  him  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  news  Jones,  in  turn,  passed  on  to  the  Colonists 
in  North  Carolina  through  James  Iredell,  a  prominent  Revo¬ 
lutionist  of  the  day.  Gwinnett  then  proceeded  to  Savannah. 

He  became  soon  thereafter  Speaker  of  the  Georgia  Assembly 
and  upon  the  death  of  Archibald  Bulloch,  President  (or  Gover¬ 
nor)  of  Georgia,  Gwinnett  was  named  to  succeed  him  by  the 
Assembly’s  Executive  Council.  His  immediate  major  problems 
included  defending  the  southern  frontier  of  Georgia  against 
British-loyalist-Indian  forces  who  were  based  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  the  circumstances  arising  from 
his  efforts  to  build  up  a  strong  military  defense  in  Georgia  that 
he  finally  suffered  his  tragic  death. 

At  this  time  General  Lachlan  McIntosh,  who  had  come  to 
America  from  his  native  Badenoch,  Scotland,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
was  a  prominent  military  figure  in  Georgia.  He  was  ambitious 
to  command  the  Colonial  troops  which  Gwinnett  was  striving 
to  organize  against  the  enemy  in  Eastern  Florida.  According  to 
available  records,  McIntosh  and  Gwinnett  had  been  on  the  best 
of  terms  until  early  in  Januaiy,  1777,  when  Gwinnett,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colony,  received  a  confidential  communication  from 
John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  George  McIntosh,  the  General’s  brother,  also  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  Assembly,  was  traitorously  conniving 
with  the  British. 

Hancock’s  information  was  based  on  a  letter  written  by  Pat¬ 
rick  Tonyn,  Royal  Governor  of  Florida,  to  Lord  George  Ger¬ 
maine,  describing  McIntosh’s  perfidy.  Germaine  was  the  British 
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fifth  columnist  of  his  day  and  from  his  headquarters  in  London 
hired  agents  throughout  the  Colonies  to  incite  loyalists  and  Ind¬ 
ians  against  the  supporters  of  Independence.  The  details  of  how 
this  letter,  addressed  to  him,  was  seized  are  not  known. 

The  letter  from  John  Hancock  follows: 

Baltimore,  January  8,  1777. 

Sm, 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  an  intercepted 
letter  from  the  Governour  of  East-Florida  to  Lord  George  Germaine, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  George  M’Intosh  of  your  State.  This  Gentleman, 
it  seems,  is  a  Member  of  the  Congress  Georgia,  and  under  that  charac¬ 
ter  is  secretly  supporting,  by  every  act  in  his  power,  the  designs  of 
the  British  King  and  Parliament  against  us. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  hitherto  suffered  extremely 
from  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies,  but  much  more  from  the 
baseness  and  perfidy  of  their  pretended  friends.  I  have  it,  therefore, 
in  command  from  Congress  to  request,  that  you  will  cause  the  said 
George  MTntosh  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and  take  every  other 
step  in  this  matter  which  shall  appear  to  you  to  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  respect.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  HANCOCK,  Pretident. 

To  the  Honorouble,  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  State  of  Georgia.i 

An  excerpt  from  the  intercepted  letter  from  Governor  Tonyn 
to  Germaine,  which  had  to  do  with  McIntosh,  is  as  follows: 

I  had  also  the  honour  to  write  your  Lordship  that  I  expected  from 
sundry  places  supplies  of  provisions,  but  have  not  so  effectually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  any  of  them,  as  I  have  in  those  taken  up  by  Mr.  Panton.  He 
has  now  brought  four  hundred  barrels  of  rice  into  St.  John’s  River, 
a  thousand  more  are  shipped,  and  expected  to  arrive  every  hour.  Mr. 
Panton  executed  this  business  with  great  hazard  to  life  and  fortune. 
He  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  George  McIntosh,  who  is  compelled 
to  a  tacit  acquescence  with  the  distempered  times,  and  is  one  of  the 
Rebel  Congress  of  Georgia,  intentionally  to  mollify  and  temporize,  and 
to  be  of  all  the  service  in  his  power.  I  am  informed  his  principles  are 
a  loyal  attachment  to  the  King  and  Constitution.  He  would,  my  Lord, 
he  in  a  dangerous  situation  was  this  known.z 

Gwinnett  immediately  ordered  George  McIntosh’s  arrest 
and  had  him  thrown  into  the  Savannah  jail  in  irons— a  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  most  ignominuous  sort,  considering  the  man’s  status. 
Friends  attempted  to  free  the  prisoner  on  a  £50,000  bail  and 
Gwinnett  refused.  The  Georgia  Safety  Council  was  convened 

1.  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Button  Oioinnett.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Garden  City,  N.  T.,  1926),  131-132. 

2.  Ihid.,  132. 
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and  after  reviewing  the  communication  from  Hancock,  let  Mc¬ 
Intosh  out  of  prison  on  a  £20,000  bail. 

Gwinnett’s  action  created  a  sensation;  and  indignation  and 
anger  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Lachlan  McIntosh  and  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  George  Walton,  rose  to  fever  heat.  Walton 
was  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  Gwinnett,  but  through  it  all. 
Dr.  Hall  remained  faithful. 

When  the  Colonial  forces  were  being  assembled  for  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  enemy  in  Florida,  and  its  military  commanders 
were  being  considered,  Gwinnett  bluntly  objected  to  General 
McIntosh  as  their  leader.  He  felt  that  General  McIntosh  was 
under  the  cloud  of  his  brother’s  ignominy,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  General  McIntosh  was  disloyal  in  any 
way  to  the  cause  of  Independence. 

General  McIntosh  vigorously  protested,  but  Gwinnett  re¬ 
mained  adamant.  The  result  was  that  the  friends  of  the  two  men 
insisted  that  the  State  Assembly  should  settle  the  argument,  and 
both  were  called  before  that  Body  to  state  their  respective  cases. 
The  Assembly  upheld  Gwinnett,  and  this  was  taken  by  General 
McIntosh  as  a  reflection  on  his  character.  Indignant  at  the  idea 
that  he  was  being  publicly  censured  for  something  of  which  he 
was  not  guilty,  and  in  which  he  had  no  part,  he  exclaimed  before 
the  Assembly  that  Gwinnett  was  “a  scoundrel  and  a  rascal.” 

The  incident  might  have  been  passed  off  without  more  ado 
if  the  President  of  the  Assembly  or  a  group  of  its  members  had 
demanded  an  apology,  but  that  was  not  fonhcoming.  Gwinnett 
consulted  his  close  friends,  among  them  Dr.  Hall,  and  decided 
to  send  General  McIntosh  a  challenge.  George  Wells,  a  close 
friend,  served  as  his  second  and  the  note  of  challenge  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  on  May  15,  1777.  He  was  asked  to  meet 
Gwinnett  early  on  the  morning  of  May  16.  McIntosh  replied 
that  the  hour  was  earlier  than  he  usually  arose,  but  that  he  would 
gladly  meet  the  challenger  at  the  time  prescribed.  The  site  was 
less  than  a  half  mile  from  the  center  of  Savannah,  near  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Savannah 
to  the  present  little  town  of  Thunderbolt.  McIntosh  selected 
James  Habersham  as  his  second,  and  they  preceded  Gwinnett  and 
Wells  to  the  spot  by  fifteen  minutes.  Gwinnett  and  McIntosh 
cooly  but  politely  saluted  each  other,  and  the  latter  produced 
his  pistols.  The  charges  were  drawn  to  show  that  each  weapon 
was  loaded  with  a  single  bullet.  The  principals  and  the  seconds 
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discussed  the  preliminaries  in  business-like  fashion,  and  when 
curious  spectators  appeared  nearby,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
contestants  move  downhill.  This  was  done.  The  measure  of  fire 
decided  upon  was  four  paces.  “Whateveif  distance  the  General 
pleases,”  said  Gwinnett.  “Eight  or  ten  feet  will  be  sufficient,” 
responded  the  officer.  Three  paces  were  stepped  off  by  Wells. 
Habersham  added  an  extra  one. 

One  of  the  seconds  proposed  that  the  contestants  stand  back- 
to-back,  walk  the  prescribed  distance,  wheel  and  fire,  but  Gen¬ 
eral  McIntosh  objected.  “By  no  means,”  he  said.  “Let  us  see  what 
we  are  about.”  So  they  faced  each  other  at  the  full  distance.  They 
took  their  stands  and  agreed  to  fire  at  a  given  signal.  Whether  or 
not  this  was  a  word  uttered  by  one  of  the  seconds  or  the  dropping 
of  a  handkerchief  is  not  known.  At  the  signal  both  principals 
fired  simultaneously.  Gwinnett  was  shot  in  the  leg  immediately 
above  the  knee,  where  the  bone  was  badly  fractured,  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground  exclaiming,  “My  thigh  is  broken!”  McIntosh 
was  shot  through  the  thick  muscle  of  the  leg,  and  was  apparently 
not  seriously  wounded.  He  asked  Gwinnett  if  he  had  enough  or 
wished  to  stand  for  another  shot,  to  which  Gwinnett  replied, 
“Yes,  if  they  will  help  me  up;”  The  seconds  objected.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  both  contestants  had  “behaved  like  gentlemen  and 
men  of  honor”;  and  General  McIntosh  was  led  to  his  fallen  ad¬ 
versary  and  they  shook  hands. 

The  wounded  men  were  removed  to  their  homes.  It  was  past 
the  middle  of  May;  the  summer  heat  had  set  in  in  Savannah;  and 
through  a  lack  or  medical  skill,  or  otherwise,  gangrene  gripped 
Gwinnett’s  wound  and  he  died  early  on  the  morning  of  May 
19,  1777,  three  days  after  the  duel.  McIntosh,  after  being  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  recovered  and  lived  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  Washington’s  army  in  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  although  for  two  years  he  was  forced  to  leave  Georgia 
because  of  the  resentment  against  him.  He  had  received  train¬ 
ing  from  General  Oglethorpe  in  mathematics  and  military  tac¬ 
tics  and  Washington  considered  him  an  able,  trustworthy  officer. 
He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  British  in  1779,  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleston  in  1780.  In  1784  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  died  in  his 
home  in  Savannah  on  old  South  Broad  Street,  which  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  on  February  20,  1806. 

What  happened  to  George  McIntosh  after  his  arrest  in  1777 
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is  obscure.  An  article  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  says 
that  he  “absconded”  on  an  unindentified  date,  while  an  anony¬ 
mous  pamphlet,  purported  to  have  been  written  late  in  1777  by 
McIntosh  himself,  says  that  he  presented  his  case  before  the 
Continental  Congress  and  was  cleared  of  all  charges.  In  1793 
his  son,  John  McIntosh,  brought  a  suit  in  equity  against  his  uncle. 
General  McIntosh,  and  the  defendant’s  response  indicates  that 
George  died  at  an  unindentified  place  in  1783,  intestate. 

No  record  is  available  as  to  how  Gwinnett’s  funeral  was  con¬ 
ducted,  save  that  it  is  believed  a  Rev.  James  Foley  officiated  and 
was  paid  “the  usual  funeral  fees.”  Like  Moses  who  was  buried  in 
“the  valley,  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Bethpeor,  but  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day,”  the  spot  where 
Gwinnett  was  laid  to  rest  is  not  known  to  this  day.  It  is  supposed 
that  his  grave  is  in  the  present  Colonial  Park  in  the  heart  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  but,  although  his  executor  is  known  to  have  provided  a 
gravestone,  it  has  disapp>eared. 

In  1886  a  granite  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gwinnett  and 
his  fellow  signers.  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  and  George  Walton,  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  At  the  time 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  Gwinnett’s  remains  and  remove 
them  to  Augusta  and  lay  them  beside  those  of  Hall  and  Walton, 
a  procedure  which  would  have  been  not  without  irony,  in  view 
of  Walton’s  hatred  of  Gwinnett  as  a  result  of  his  differences  with 
Lachlan  McIntosh.  In  any  event,  Gwinnett’s  body  sleeps  in  a 
spot  yet  unidentified  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

His  duel  was  among  the  first  to  be  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
period  in  Georgia;  and  it  was  a  coincidence  that  George  Wells 
his  second  on  that  fatal  morning  of  May  16,  1777  later  was  to 
fight  a  duel  with  James  Jackson,  an  officer  in  Washington’s  army 
and  at  one  time  a  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Gwinnett’s  wife,  Anne,  late  in  1777  petitioned  the  Continental 
Congress  to  bring  to  trial  and  punish  General  McIntosh,  but 
after  considerable  debate  on  the  subject  the  members  of  that 
Body  decided  that  it  was  within  Georgia’s  jurisdiction  and  the 
General  was  never  brought  to  trial.  She  died  in  South  Carolina 
some  time  in  1780,  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  survived  her 
but  a  few  months.  With  Elizabeth’s  death.  Button  Gwinnett’s 
line  ended. 

No  authentic  picture  or  portrait  of  Button  Gwinnett  exists 
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so  far  as  any  student  of  the  Signer’s  life  has  been  able  to  discov¬ 
er.  C.  F.  Jenkins  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  delved  deeply  into 
Gwinnett’s  life,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  1869,  Dr. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett  of  New  York,  a  collector  of  autographs, 
in  order  to  have  an  engraved  portrait  of  each  Signer  accompany 
each  autograph,  commissioned  an  artist,  H.  B.  Hall,  to  make 
a  number  of  suppositive  portraits  and  Gwinnett’s  was  one  of 
them.  In  Trumbull’s  famous  group  painting  of  the  Signers,  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  Gwinnett’s  figure 
does  not  appear. 

No  authoritative  description  of  the  man’s  physical  appearance 
has  been  discovered,  nor  is  anything  known  whatsoever  about 
his  family  life  excepting  that  there  were  long  separations  from 
his  wife  necessitated  by  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  Colony. 
That  he  made  enemies  easily  seems  evident.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  friends  were  loyal  and  lasting,  an  example  being  Dr.  Hall, 
who,  after  Gwinnett’s  death,  wrote  Roger  Sherman  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  of  the  duel  and  exclaimed,  “O  Liberty.  Why  do  you  suffer 
so  many  of  your  faithful  sons,  your  warmest  votaries,  to  fall  at 
your  shrine.  Alas,  my  friend,  my  friend!” 

“Brief  but  brilliant  was  the  career  of  Button  Gwinnett,”  ob¬ 
served  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  author  of  an  early  meagre  sketch  of 
the  Signer.  “Rising  like  a  meteor,  he  shot  athwart  the  zenith  of 
the  young  commonwealth,  concentrating  the  gaze  of  all,  and,  in 
a  short  moment,  was  seen  no  more.”  An  appropriate  and  truth¬ 
ful  epitaph. 


A  Letter  From  Henry  W.  Grady  Regard¬ 
ing  Southern  Authors  and  the 
Piedmont  Chautauqua 

By  Harriet  R.  Holman* 

In  the  spring  of  1888  Henry  W.  Grady  began  the  execution 
of  one  of  his  most  ambitious  plans  for  Atlanta— the  Piedmont 
Chautauqua,  with  permanent  grounds  outside  the  city  and  elab¬ 
orate  facilities  to  provide  culture  and  entertainment  for  all.  Plans 
called  for  buildings  “designed  by  L.  B.  Wheeler  after  the  Moorish 
style  of  architecture,  with  towers  at  the  center  and  long  wings 
inclosing  courts”  which  contained  flowerbeds  “elegantly  laid 
off.”^  Judging  from  sketches  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  those  buildings  were  the  most  garishly 
bizarre  silhouette  on  the  Geo^ia  landscape  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  stuccoed  motor  court.  The  grounds  were  laid  off  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Forsyth  Johnston;  “and  when  his  plans  are  completed. 
Piedmont  Chautauqua  will  have  the  finest  grounds  of  any  Chau¬ 
tauqua  in  the  United  States,  not  even  excepting  the  original 
Chautauqua.”  Part  of  Johnston’s  plan  included  a  mound  forty- 
two  feet  high  and  a  hundred  feet  at  the  base,  “literally  covered 
with  roses,”  4,000  ordered  from  Pennsylvania,  2,000  from  Geor¬ 
gia;  opposite  the  mound  was  a  sunken  garden  sodded  with  blue 
grass  and  watered  by  many  fountains;  paths  wound  from  the 
sunken  garden  to  the  top  of  the  mound.  Grounds  and  forests 
were  to  be  “illuminated”  by  patent  varicolored  globes,  perhaps  in 
the  expiectation  that  they  would  contribute  to  further  the  illusion 
of  exotic  Oriental  splendor. 

A  number  of  Atlantans  underwrote  the  project,*  and,  feeling 
that  finances  would  be  taken  care  of  by  admissions  and  the  sale 
of  concessions  and  building  lots  within  the  grounds,  Grady  turn¬ 
ed  his  abundant  energies  toward  organization.  A  letter  written 

*  Miss  Holman,  a  natiTe  of  Sonth  Carolina  and  a  member  of  the  Enirllah 
faculty  of  Winthrop  College,  on  leave,  la  now  working  for  her  Doctor  of  Pblloao* 
pby  degree  at  Duke  University. 

1.  Tbe  Atlanta  Conttitution,  May  20,  1888,  p.  20.  Tbe  description  of  the 
Piedmont  Chautauqua  wblcb  follows  Is  taken  from  tbe  same  news  story. 

2.  For  a  concise  account  of  tbe  Piedmont  Chautauqua  of  1888  and  of  the 
financial  arrangements  made  by  Its  backers,  see  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Henry  W. 
Urady:  Spoketman  of  the  South  (New  Tork,  1943),  278-281. 
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to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  then  a  Richmond  lawyer  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  leterary  reputation,  enthusiastically  explained  some  of  Grady’s 
optimistic  plans.’  The  letter  is  of  particular  interest  because  it 
reveals  a  project  never  realized  and  illustrates  Grady’s  rather 
careless  liberality  as  well. 

The  CoifBTiTtmoN 
Atlanta,  Qa. 

Editorial  Rooms 
April  25th,  1888 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr  Deab  Sib: — 

I  am  now  organizing  the  Piedmont  Chautauqua  which  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  twenty  miles  from  Atlanta  at  Salt  Springs  Ga.  [now  Powder 
Springs.]  We  have  already  invested  there  about  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  will  make  it  the  handsomest  Chautauqua  grounds  in 
the  country.  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  literary  center  for  the  south.  I 
send  an  agent  to  London  on  the  26th  to  engage  distinguished  English 
lecturers,  authors,  and  musicians  for  our  July  and  August  course,  and 
I  expect  to  have  two  hundred  thousand  visitors  during  those  two 
months.  You  will  pardon  so  much  in  advance,  but  it  opens  the  way 
for  the  following.  I  am  anxious  to  have  at  the  Chautauqua  yourself. 
Miss  Amelia  [sic]  Rives,  Miss  N  M  [sic]  Murfree,  Mr  Robert  Burns 
Wilson,  Mr  [George  W.j  Cable,  and  Mr  [Joel  Chandler]  Harris,  as 
representing  the  best  we  have  in  southern  literature.  I  want  each  of 
these  to  read  from  his  or  her  writings  or  deliver  an  original  lecture, 
and  spend  three  or  four  days  at  the  Chautauqua.  The  hotel  is  the  best 
in  the  south,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  meeting  there  several  thousand 
good  people.  I  will  be  willing  to  pay  your  own  price  for  a  reading,  or 
a  lecture.  It  is  probable  that  I  will  get  all  the  southern  authors  named 
during  the  same  week,  and  make  it  a  southern  literary  week.  The 
Mexican  band  will  give  us  music,  and  we  will  have  the  best  additions 
to  this  that  the  musical  circles  of  the  country  afford. 

So  much  by  way  of  business.  If  you  should  oblige  us  by  coming 
you  will  find  thousands  of  friends  here.  Mrs  Grady  and  myself  should 
ask  the  honor  of  entertaining  you  while  in  the  city,  and  it  would  be 
my  pleasure  to  give  our  people  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you  at  my 
house.  I  think  you  have  no  more  devoted  constituency  north  or  south 
than  in  Georgia  and  if  you  can  possibly  come  you  may  consider  the 
details  already  fixed  to  your  convenience. 

Although  a  stranger  to  you,  I  cannot  close  this  letter,  the  business 
part  of  which  must  be  its  excuse,  without  expressing  my  gratification 
at  the  fame  you  have  won,  and  the  success  you  have  achieved.  As  I 
have  expressed  this  opinion  in  the  columns  of  the  Constitution,  you 
may  not  consider  it  indelicate  to  repeat  to  you  the  high  appreciation 
I  have  for  the  productions  of  your  pen.  I  am  with  high  regards. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H  W  Grady 

8.  The  original  signed  typescript  letter  Is  In  the  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  Duke  University  Library  and  la 
pnbllshed  by  permission. 
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Of  the  six  writers  Grady  thus  confidently  proposed  to  engage 
for  his  southern  literary  week,  only  Page  eventually  appeared 
on  the  Chautauqua  program.  Three  others— Miss  Murfree,  Miss 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Harris—  would  have  been  averse  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  publicity  involved.  Miss  Murfree,  who  had  clung  as  long  as 
possible  to  the  privacy  afforded  by  her  pen-name  of  Charles  Eg¬ 
bert  Craddock,  “lived  strictly  within  the  code  to  which  she  was 
bred,”*  and  her  sphere  of  activities  in  1888  accordingly  would 
not  have  included  public  lecturing.  The  brilliant  and  beautiful 
Miss  Amelie  Rives  of  Virginia,  later  Princess  Troubetzkoy  and 
the  longest  surviving  one  of  the  six,  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  in  semi-retirement  following  the  sensation  created  by  her 
novel  The  quick  or  the  Dead?.  At  any  rate,  she  had  other  plans, 
for  on  June  15  the  Constitution  reported  that  the  day  before  in 
Charlottesville  she  had  been  quietly  married  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Chandler;  the  next  day  it  added  a  full  account  of  her  corded 
white  silk  wedding  dress,  her  Castle  Hill  roses,  her  white  prayer- 
book  marked  with  gold  cross  and  monogram,  and  her  veil  held 
by  two  lovers’-knots  of  diamonds,  the  gift  of  the  groom.®  As 
Grady  recognized,  she  had  captured  the  imagination  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  she  would  have  departed  from 
the  ways  of  aristocratic  Virginia  ladies  in  order  to  appear  on  a 
public  lecture  platform.  As  for  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Grady 
knew  him  too  well  to  expect  more  of  him  than  spending  “three 
or  four  days  at  the  chautauqua”  to  lend  literary  atmosphere,  for 
Harris’s  modesty  was  proverbial;  in  a  day  when  most  authors 
regularly  added  to  their  earnings  by  giving  readings,  Harris 
steadfastly  refused  to  be  tempted.®  There  is  no  record  of  what  rea¬ 
sons  prevents  Robert  Bums  Wilson,  Kenmckian,  promising  poet, 
and  prolix  letter-writer,  from  accepting,  nor  is  there  any  record 
of  the  reasons  of  George  W.  Cable,  who  may  have  had  engage¬ 
ments  elsewhere  at  the  time;  he  perhaps  deemed  it  pleasanter. 


4.  Edd  Winfield  Parks,  Charle$  Egbert  Craddock  (Mary  Noailles  Murfree) 
(Chapel  Hill,  1941),  236.  See  also  Dr.  Park’s  revealing  account  of  the  rebuff 
^ntly  administered  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Murfreesboro  (UiM., 
221).  Several  illustrations  of  Miss  Murfree’s  reticence  are  Included  in  the  Mur- 
free  Letters  of  the  Emory  University  Library,  notably  in  copies  of  letters  to  her 
publishers. 

5.  Page  10. 

6.  Compare  a  letter  to  Page,  May  6,  1891.  Of  a  proposed  lecture  tour,  Harris 
wrote :  “1  need  the  money  you  speak  of  a  great  deal  worse  than  you  do,  and 
you  talk  about  It  very  tempting,  but — Great  heavens !  If  a  man  were  to  offer 
me  a  million  dollars  for  every  minute  I  could  face  an  audience,  I  don’t  believe 
I  could  earn  ten  cents  of  it.  This  is  not  modesty — not  by  any  means;  it  is  a 
feeling  that  never  gives  me  a  chance  to  be  modest.  It  is  the  ablect  horror  of 
making  myself  conspicuous.”  (MS.  in  the  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Collection  of  the 
Duke  University  Library,  quoted  by  permission). 
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however,  to  remain  among  friends  in  Massachusetts  until  the 
acrid  criticism  he  had  recently  brought  up>on  himself  in  the  South 
should  have  time  to  mellow. 

To  the  reader  of  a  later  day  is  seems  curious  that  Grady  did  ^ 
not  include  his  fellow  Georgian,  Col.  Richard  Malcolm  John¬ 
ston,  in  his  list  of  Southern  writers,  particularly  as  Johnston  was 
accustomed  to  giving  public  readings  and  indeed  appeared  with 
four  other  Georgians  before  an  enthusiastic  audience  at  De  Give’s 
Opera  House  within  a  week  of  the  opening  of  the  Piedmont 
Chautauqua.'^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Page  read  “Unc’  Edinburg’s 
Drowndin’”  on  Thursday  evening,  August  2,  1888,  Grady  was 
so  far  from  presenting  a  week  devoted  to  Southern  literature  that 
Page  was  preceded  on  Wednesday  by  a  certain  Prof.  Carnes  of 
Chicago,  lecturer,  though  on  Saturday  evening  the  Constitution's 
“Bill  Arp”  (Charles  H.  Smith)  made  a  new  humorous  address  on 
“Fudging”  That  fact  is  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  Grady 
failed  to  carry  out  the  original  grandiose  plans  explained  in  his 
letter  to  Page;  at  least  part  of  the  reason  for  the  failure  is  implicit 
in  the  assurance  and  tne  casual  liberality  with  which  Gradv  set 
about  the  execution  of  the  extensive  project  that  he  had  visua¬ 
lized. 


7.  Charles  W.  Hnbner,  MIsa  Orelia  Kaj,  Betsy  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Plowman), 
and  an  Atlantan  who  read  from  Uncle  Remue  (the  Atlanta  ConetitutUm,  July  7, 
1888,  p.  5). 
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THE  KOLLOCK  LETTERS,  1799-1850 
Edited  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston* 

Part  11 

Oeo.  J.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock,  Medfield,  Mass. 

Northampton,  [Mass.],  August  13th,  1826. 

Mt  deab  Bbotheb,  Excuse  my  not  replying  to  your  letter  before.  I 
would  have  done  so,  the  very  day  I  received  it;  but  as  there  were  one 
or  two  messages  to  our  friends  from  Philadelphia,  and  we  expected 
them  that  day,  I  thought  I  would  delay  answering  you;  you  and  I  lost 
the  opportunity  entirely;  as  they  did  not  come  until  the  next  day. 

Fenwick  has  determined  to  remain  where  she  is,  I  believe.  And  I 
am  very  glad  of  it.  I  hope  you  will  come  on  here  to  spend  a  week  at 
least,  with  us.  Grandpapa  and  Judge  Coane  were  very  much  pleased, 
both  with  our  School  and  the  situation.  Judge  Coane  said  he  did  not 
think  there  was  another  view  to  be  compared  to  ours,  in  the  United 
States.  Fenwick  wrote  you  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  your  Bundle  of 
Shirts  would  be  in  Boston  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Cogswell  has  told  me 
since,  that  if  she  would  delay  sending  the  Bundle  until  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  he  would  send  it  in  his  name,  by  a  line  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  would  answer  for  its  being  delivered  safe  at  Earle’s  Coffee  House. 
Therefore  it  will  not  be  in  Boston  until  Monday. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  4th  of  July,  Mr.  Cogswell  took  an  hundred 
an  twelve  of  the  Boys  on  a  Jaunt  to  Say  Brook,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  We  traveled  as  far  as  Hartford  in  our  Wagons; 
and  then  took  the  Steamboat  to  Saybrook.  George  and  myself  how¬ 
ever  did  not  go  to  Say  Brook,  for  Mr.  Cogswell  told  us  we  might  stop 
at  Middletown  with  Uncle  Jackson,  until  they  came  back.  We  were 
gone  about  a  week  from  Northampton.  I  saw  both  Cousin  Edward  and 
Cousin  Josiah  Tattnall  at  Middletown.  Cousin  Josiah’s  dog  looks  very 
well  I  think.  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  your  dog.  I  suppose  you 
will  give  him  a  good  education  while  you  are  there,  as  you  have  the 
Meadows  by  the  River  side,  which  would  be  a  very  good  School  for  him 
I  should  think.  Has  Mr.  Holbrook’s  Dog  got  well  yet?  Remember  me 
to  him  if  you  please.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Brastow  and  all  my  Cousins 
and  also  to  Cousin  Abby  when  you  see  her.  I  remain  your  affect. 
Brother, 

P.  S.  Aunt  I  believe,  expects  to  leave  this  somewhere  about  the 
first  of  September.  You  Must  therefore  make  haste  and  come  here, 
or  you  will  not  have  long  to  stay.  G.  K. 

*  Miss  Johnston,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  has  done  much  work  In 
early  Georgia  history,  especially  genealogical. 
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M.  F.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock,  Medfield,  Man. 

Philadelphia  September  11th,  1826. 

We  arrived  here  on  Friday  last,  my  dear  Brother,  after  one  of  the 
most  uncomfortable  journeys  I  have  ever  taken.  I  wished  for  you,  and 
indeed  your  presence  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  us  all,  before 
we  had  travelled  six  miles  from  Northampton.  We  were  obliged  to 
commence  our  journey  at  two  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Hartford  boat  at  twelve;  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguish  any  object,  and  the  coach  was  without  lamps,  and  not  another 
passenger  but  ourselves.  Notwithstanding  such  gloomy  prospects. 
Aunt  was  so  anxious  to  be  at  home,  that  we  all  sallied  forth,  and  had 
not  proceeded  above  two  miles,  from  Northampton,  before  the  driver 
made  a  full  stop,  and  declared  he  had  lost  his  way.  We  did  not  feel 
very  comfortable,  as  you  may  suppose,  for  he  informed  us  we  were 
Just  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  and  there  was  no  road  to  be  seen;  we 
remained  in  this  situation  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  he  felt 
about  with  his  feet  and  hands  and  then  with  great  difficulty  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Being  once  more  landed  on  Terra  Firma,  we 
proceeded  about  a  mile  further,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  again,  at 
a  place  which  even  appeared  worse  than  the  former.  The  darkness 
increased  and  the  rain  began  to  pour,  and  we  were,  to  all  appearances, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  and  not  to  add  at  all  to  our  comfort, 
the  driver  declared  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  road,  as  he 
had  not  travelled  it  for  several  years.  He  was  very  patient,  however, 
and  at  last  managed  to  turn  into  the  right  road,  but  as  it  had  taken 
ns  ttDO  hours  to  travel  six  miles,  we  were  obliged  to  push  on  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  as  it  grew  lighted,  in  order  to  meet  the  Hartford  stage,  at 
Springfield.  Fortunately,  for  us,  it  was  just  leaving  that  place  as  we 
arrived,  and  as  we  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  kindly  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  our  behalf,  at  Northampton,  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
stage,  he  took  out  some  of  the  passengers  and  put  us  in  their  places, 
and  in  this  way  we  arrived  in  time  for  the  boat. 

On  our  arrival  in  New  York  we  thought  our  difficulties  were  at  an 
end  as  we  there  met  Mr.  Glen,  from  Savannah,  and  he  very  politely 
insisted  on  our  remaining,  although  he  had  made  every  arrangement 
to  set  off  the  next  day,  to  escort  us  to  this  place;  but  the  last  evening 
of  our  stay.  Aunt  took  out  a  hundred  dollar  note  in  order  to  change 
it,  and  dropped  it  in  one  of  the  stores,  it  was  taken,  we  have  very  little 
doubt,  by  a  woman,  from  whom  she  had  just  purchased  some  toys,  as 
soon  as  we  left  the  store.  We  left  New  York  the  morning  after  this 
accident,  and  arrived  here  without  meeting  with  any  more  adven¬ 
tures.  We  met  Mr.  Bowden,  whom  I  suppose  you  remember,  in  New 
York  and  be  very  politely  offered  to  attend  us  to  any  part  of  the  city; 
we  accepted  his  offer  and  went  to  Castle  garden.  He  enquired  very 
particularly  after  you,  and  I  think  if  you  call  at  Mrs.  Southart’s  you 
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will  see  him. —  I  really  wish  you  would  hasten  on  (or  If  you  go  to  the 
South,  this  (all,  I  shall  see  very  little  o(  you,  and  we  have  been  sepa> 
rated  now,  nearly  three  months.  Dr.  Waring,  and  all  the  (amily, 
intend  bidding  adieu  to  Philadelphia,  the  last  o(  this  month,  and  Miss 
Janei  appears  to  be  quite  delighted  with  the  idea  o(  again  living  in 
Savannah. 

I  received  a  letter  (rom  Cousin  Abby  the  evening  be(ore  I  le(t 
Northampton,  and  she  appeared  to  be  so  much  disappointed  that  I 
did  not  visit  them,  this  summer,  that  I  now  regret  I  determined  to 
remain  in  Northampton;  she  mentioned  also  that  Cousin  Nancy  had 
rapidly  declined,  since  you  le(t  there,  and  she  now  (eared  her  only 
surviving  sister  would  soon  be  taken  (rom  her.  This  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  situation. 

Aunt  received  a  letter  (rom  Uncle,  today,  and  he  appears  to  be 
determined  to  bring  Aunt  Campbell  and  the  children  on,  next  summer, 
and  leave  them  where  there  is  a  good  school  (or  girls.  He  has  a  pros¬ 
pect  o(  selling  his  plantation.  Horse  Creek,  which  is  one  step  towards 
a  removal  to  the  North,  he  wishes  to  know  when  you  will  be  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  he  must  write  you  on  business.-  I  hope  you  will  call  on 
Mrs.  Kollock  and  Mrs.  Wayne,  when  you  visit  Northampton,  and  do 
present  my  love  to  them.  Remember  me  a((ectlonately  to  all  o(  our 
(riends,  and  do  come  on  as  soon  as  you  can.  Every  your  a((ectionate 
Sister 

P.  S.  Aunt  begs  you  will  not  purchase  the  veil  as  she  has  already 
procured  one. 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  Medfield,  Mass. 

Philadelphia  September  13th,  1826 

You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised,  my  dear  Brother  to  receive  another 
letter  (rom  me  so  soon,  a(ter  the  last,  but  do  not  be  alarmed,  I  do  not 
intend  to  overwhelm  you,  with  my  letters,  because  I  am  deprived  o( 
your  society,  as  I  have  a  little  more  respect  both  (or  your  time  and 
patience.  My  sole  reason  (or  writing  you  now,  is  to  in(orm  you  that 
Grandpapa  leaves  here  the  (irst  o(  next  month,  he  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  Aunt,  yesterday  and -she  advised  me  to  write  you  immed¬ 
iately  as  you  might  probably  wish  to  see  him  be(ore  he  went.  Mrs. 
Jones  spends  the  winter  here,  and  I  (ancy  Grandpapa  will  return 
be(ore  the  Spring,  as  he  leaves  us  so  early,  this  however  is  only  a 
conjecture.  I(  you  come  on  to  meet  him,  you  will  have  no  time  to  be 
with  the  Boys,  which  will  be  a  sad  disappointment  to  them,  as  they 
have  been  anxiously  expecting  you  all  summer. 

The  Wednesday  parties  have  commenced,  in  a  small  way,  and  I  think 


1.  Probably  Jane  PrlacUla  Johnston,  sister  of  Mrs.  William  R.  Waring,  who 
were  the  daughters  of  Colonel  James  Johnston,  Jr. 
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It  probable  Aunt  will  attend,  this  evening,  as  she  seems  somewhat 
inclined  that  way.  We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Nancy’s  com¬ 
pany  this  winter,  for  reasons  which  I  think  it  most  produent  not  to 
commit  to  paper.  I  understand  that  Savannah  is  so  healthy,  the  phy¬ 
sicians  have  been  obliged  to  mount  the  stage,  by  way  of  employing 
themselves;  delightful  prospect  for  you. 

Mrs.  Gumming  is  here  and  she  says  she  hopes  you  will  make  her 
house  one  of  your  homes  when  you  go  to  the  South. 

Remember  me  to  all.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

8.  Jones  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Phlla,  Deer  24th,  1826. 

I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  of  your  arrival  to  thank  you  my  dear 
Miller,  for  your  attention,  in  writing  me  from  the  Capes.  The  agree¬ 
able  intelligence  reached  us  yesterday,  by  your  letter  to  Fenwick. 

Your  account  of  my  Fathers  illness  at  Newcastle,  caused  me  many 
anxious  moments.  I  feared  the  exertion,  &  fatigue  would  be  too  great 
when  he  left  this,  &  expressed  my  apprehension  to  Doctor  Chapman.- 
I  feel  most  grateful  for  the  improved  state  of  his  health  by  the  voyage, 
&  for  your  preservation  from  the  severe  storm,  to  which  you  were 
exposed. 

I  regret  extremely  the  loss  of  my  Fathers  Horses,  the  manner  of 
their  death,  renders  the  event  truly  distressing,  there  is  something 
very  shocking  in  the  idea  of  such  noble  animals  being  beat  to  death. 
But  there  is  also  something  consoling  in  the  reflection,  that  it  was 
a  case  of  necessity,  &  that  neither  trouble,  or  expense  were  spared  to 
prevent  their  sufferlng.- 

I  hope  you  found  your  Aunt  quite  recovered  from  her  indisposition, 
give  my  love  to  her,  &  tell  her  I  will  write  her  in  a  few  days. 

I  regret  Edward  Tattnallsz  illness,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  his 
recovery.- 

There  has  been  a  partial  rebellion  at  Round-Hill.  Our  Boys  were 
fortunately  not  engaged  in  it.  A  very  lucky  Tooth-ache  had  carried 
your  Brother  to  his  Chamber,  &  my  Son  was  preparing  his  lesson  in 
Mr.  Cogswells  Library.-  From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  business,  I 
think  the  conduct  of  the  Boys  highly  improper.  I  suppose  you  will 
hear  the  particulars  from  the  Boys,  if  your  opinion  accords  with  mine, 
I  wish  you  would  express  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  when  yon 
write  them,  it  may  have  a  good  effect  on  their  conduct  in  some  future 
hour  of  temptation,  when  no  friendly  Tooth-ache  etc.  may  be  at  hand 
to  restrain  them.- 

How  is  the  Bultant  The  grief  of  his  venerable  Mother  is  still  as 
violent  as  ever.  Her  Maternal  feelings  are  frequently  ft  audibly  ex- 

2.  A  colonel  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  brother  of  Commodore  Joslah  Tattnall. 
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pressed,  not  only  through  the  day,  but  during  the  still  hour  of  night, 
to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  Neighbourhood.- 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  engaged  to  Miss  Mary  White,  Granddaughter  of 
the  Bishop.  &  it  is  said  Mr.  Porter  is  engaged  to  Miss  Sophia  Cheves. 
She  was  at  the  Assembly,  &  was  very  much  admired.  Fenwick  says 
it  was  the  most  pleasant  Ball  she  was  ever  at,  &  indeed  every  one  has 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  They  had  a  beautiful  Room,  an  elegant 
Supper,  plenty  of  dancing,  &  of  consequence  plenty  of  Beaux.-  Tomor¬ 
row  will  be  Christmas  day.  I  wish  you,  my  Father,  &  your  Aunt,  many 
happy  returns  of  it.  The  Children  are  in  the  greatest  extacy,  Mary 
has  not  slept  for  two  nights,  from  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  her 
Christmas  boxes,  even  little  LetitiaS  talks  of  hanging  up  her  Stocking, 
in  great  rapture.  I  have  just  seen  her,  she  is  in  fine  spirits.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  very  much  indisposed  yesterday,  but  she  is  up,  ft  appears 
pretty  well  to-day.- 

George  said  in  his  letter  of  Thursday,  that  Mrs.  Wayne  ft  family, 
Robert  Mackay  &  W.  Johnston^  were  quite  well.-  Your  Sister,  ft  the 
Children  unite  with  me  in  affectionate  regards  to  your  Grandpapa, 
your  Aunt,  ft  yourself.-  I  am  my  dear  Miller,  your  affectionate  Aunt. 

[P.  S.]  I  am  greatly  in  want  of  Time.  I  wrote  Mr.  Habersham  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  may  get  an  answer  in  a  few  days:  If  he  has  not 
received  my  letter,  it  will  be  rather  severe,  do  try  ft  find  out,  ft  if 
be  has  not,  give  him  a  hint  that  a  Cool  Thousand  will  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Deer  26th  I  was  prevented  sending  my  letter  to  the  office  yesterday. 
I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  with  the  Needful. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Master  George  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Savannah  February  7th  1827. 

My  dear  George,  Your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.  I  received  a  day  or  two 
since  reminding  me  of  the  promise  which  I  made  when  I  last  saw 
you,  but  which  I  had  entirely  lost  sight  of,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
expecting  from  you  a  reply  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  you  a  short 
time  before  my  departure  from  Philada.  I  am  sufficiently  well  pleased 
with  Savannah  itself,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  able  to  recognise  many 
delightful  associations  ft  to  renew  many  very  pleasant  acquaintances; 
but  hope  that  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  form  any  opinion 
of  my  prospects,  as  at  present  I  have  no  prospects  at  all. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  your  “Re¬ 
bellion,”  &  that  with  no  little  regret.  However  much  I  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  rejoice  that  you  had  no  share  in  it,  my  joy  is  by  no  means 


3.  Dauphtpr  of  Dr.  George  Jones,  by  his  third  wife. 

4.  Probably  William  Patrick,  son  of  Colonel  James  Johnston,  Jr.,  who  at 
that  time  was  fourteen  years  old. 
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enhanced  by  being  told  that  it  was  “by  mere  accident  you  stumbled 
out  of  the  scrape.”  Rebellions  at  College  are  ridiculous  enough;  but 
the  idea  of  a  rebellion  at  “Northampton  Academy,”  ft  among  a  parcel 
of  boys  like  you,  is  truly  absurd.  I  know  from  experience  sufficiently 
unpleasant,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  think 
for  himself  on  occasions  of  such  excitement,  he  is  very  apt  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  carried  headlong  in  a  direction  entirely  opposite  to  what 
is  dictated  by  reason.  But  this  is  the  very  time  when  he  ought  to 
endeavour  to  form  to  himself  a  habit  of  reflection  ft  asserting  his 
own  opinion,  ft  of  governing  his  conduct  by  this  opinion-  For  if  he 
suffers  opportunities  like  these  to  escape  unimproved,  he  is  extremely 
liable  to  fall  into  an  opposite  habit  which  most  probably  will  stick 
to  him  through  life.  And  at  those  more  important  ft  critical  periods 
which  he  must  expect  to  encounter  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
action,  instead  of  being  seen  taking  a  decided  stand,  dictated  by 
reason  ft  correct  judgment,  ft  asserting  an  opinion  of  his  own,  which 
is  the  highest  prerogative  of  an  American  citizen-  he  is  liable  to  be 
buffeted  about  with  a  blind  ft  headlong  multitude,  ft  suffers  himself 
to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  every  ignorant  ft  ambitious  demagogue. 

My  Grandfather’s  health  is  sufficiently  good  at  present  to  admit 
of  his  leaving  the  house;  but  he  takes  cold  so  easily  that  there  is  no 
calculating  on  it.  Aunt  Harriet’s  health  is  now  as  good  as  usual.  We 
have  been  very  gay  here  for  several  weeks,  a  continual  round  of  balls 
ft  parties. 

Present  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Wayne  ft  Mrs.  Kollock  when  you  see 
them.  I  have  seen  Judge  WayneS  several  times  since  my  arrivel-  he 
looks  very  well.  Love  to  George-  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Mary  F.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Savannah  October  8th  1827 

After  all  my  trouble  and  anxiety,  mon  cher  Frere,  I  am  at  last  In 
this  far  famed  city,  where  the  yelloto  fever  has  been  raging  for  the 
last  few  months,  but  as  there  are  now  no  cases  in  town,  I  am  in  hopes 
it  is  banished  for  some  time,  at  least.-  I  found  our  Brother  Just  re¬ 
covering  from  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  has  reduced 
him  very  much;  he  is  not  now,  however,  confined  to  the  house,  and 
we  intend  in  a  few  days  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  Augusta,  that  he  may 
recruit  a  little.-  We  left  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  and  after  being  de¬ 
tained  four  days  in  the  Delaware,  performed  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
in  four  more.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  one  day,  off  this  bar,  for  a 
Pilot,  and  as  the  wind  then  died  away,  we  were  two  days  more  in 


5.  Judge  James  Moore  Wayne,  of  Savannah  (1790-1867),  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  1835  to  1867. 
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finding  our  way  to  the  city.  We  were,  to  our  great  amusement,  quaren- 
tined  for  a  few  hours  by  our  Pilot,  he  found  one  of  the  sailors  sick 
and  without  taking  the  trouble  to  enquire  the  cause  of  his  indisposi¬ 
tion,  which  was  intemperance,  declared  he  would  not  bring  us  up 
until  he  heard  from  the  Physician.  It  was  truly  ridiculous,  as  we  had 
Just  come  from  a  healthy  port  to  one,  which  had  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  been  visited  by  the  yellow  fever.-  I  was  very  little  sick,  and 
never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  at  sea;  Miss  Harden  and  myself  were 
pronounced  excellent  sailors.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  mean  and 
insignificient  this  city  appears  after  those  at  the  North,  I  declare  it 
is  not  as  pretty  as  Northampton.  Many  of  the  houses  in  this  street 
are  only  one  story  high  and  would  not  even  grace  a  plantation,  it  is 
really  fortunate  it  is  filled  with  such  warm  hearted  people,  otherwise 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Union.  Several  of  my  old  friends  came 
to  see  me  the  day  I  arrived,  and  their  cordial  greeting  made  me  feel 
very  happy.  All  enquired  after  you  and  George  and  Miss  Sarah  Glenn, 
in  particular,  was  very  tender  in  her  queries  concerning  her  old  flame, 
as  she  denominated  you.  Are  you  not  exceedingly  flattered  with  the 
appellationt-  Aunt  Harriett  lives  delightfully,  and  has  one  of  the 
handsomest  houses  I  have  ever  seen;6  the  furniture  and  every  thing 
else  about  it  is  beautiful.-  As  I  only  arrived  two  days  since  I  have 
not,  as  you  may  suppose,  been  out,  indeed  I  am  almost  afraid  to,  until 
it  is  certain  that  the  yellow  lever  has  entirely  disappeared.  Some 
persons  predict  a  gloomy  winter  but  I  hope  not,  as  I  should  like  to  see 
a  little  of  the  society  here.  Unfortunately  Uncle  Fenwick  and  his 
troops  are  ordered  to  New  York,  and  although  others  will  be  stationed 
here,  it  will  produce  quite  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  beaux  which  is  not 
very  long  at  any  rate.- 

The  Henry  has  arrived  with  the  Miss  Telfairs,  Johnstons  and  many 
others,  who  are  all  I  believe  quite  well,  the  former  are  now  staying 
with  us;  their  house  is  so  gloomy  that  Aunt  Harriett  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  them  to  leave  it  for  a  few  days.- 

I  presume  you  received  my  note  by  young  Francis,  and  know  the 
fate  of  your  ring,  it  is  quite  safe,  therefore  do  not  distress  yourself 
about  it;  besides  it  is  a  great  ornament  to  my  fair  finger,  and  in  that 
case  you  cannot  think  of  depriving  me  of  it.  A  truce  with  my  non¬ 
sense,  however,  and  let  me  ask  you  how  you  are  employing  yourself 
at  school?  I  presume  very  usefully  and  agreeably,  will  be  your  answer, 
or  at  least  I  hope  so. 

Aunt  Harriett  has  at  last  succeeded  in  purchasing  Sophy  for  Grand¬ 
papa,  and  she  is  now  at  Wormslow,  I  am  really  rejoiced  for  her  suf¬ 
ferings  were  almost  incredible. 

I  will  write  you  again  after  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of  this  place, 
perhaps  I  shall  alter  my  opinion  with  regard  to  it.  Aunt  H.  and  mon 

6.  Site,  next  to  southwest  corner,  Oglethorpe  Avenue  and  Whitaker  Street. 
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Frere  Join  me  in  love  to  you  and  George.  Remember  me  also  to  Cousin 
Wilson’s  family.  Write  me  immediately.  Ever  your  sincerely  affec¬ 
tionate  Sister 

8.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Phlla  Jany  1828. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Cogswell  keeps  you  all  such  close  prisoners 
my  dear  George,  altho’  sorry  there  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  doing  so. 
You  will  all  be  as  much  pleased  when  your  embargo  ends,  as  I  shall 
be  to  hear  the  Varioloid  has  taken  its  departure  from  your  Village; 

I  shall  not  feel  quite  easy  until  it  does  so.- 
The  long  wished  for  Fancy  Ball,  is  over,  a  more  splendid,  or  de¬ 
lightful  one  has  never  been  heard  of.  Most  of  the  Ladies  ft  Gentlemen 
wore  fancy  dress,  many  of  them  extremely  brilliant.  Miss  Izard 
appeared  as  Eveline,  in  the  Betrothed.  She  carried  a  Spear  in  her 
hand,  ft  a  Dagger  in  her  belt.  Adela  was  an  Italian  Shepherdess,  she 
carried  her  Crook,  ft  a  basket  of  flowers,  their  dresses  were  very 
pretty,  ft  I  never  saw  either  of  them  look  so  well.-  We  went  to  see 
the  Meas’.  Miss  Mary,  was  one  of  the  three  Candidates,  in  the  Rose 
of  Salency.  the  two  Miss  Palmers,  were  the  other  Candidates.  Miss 
Fanny  wore  the  dress  of  a  Peasant,  ft  Butliri,  [?]  was  Don  Almavlra, 
a  Spanish  Nobleman,  his  dress  was  Scarlet  ft  gold,  with  a  heard,  ft  a 
famous  pair  of  Mustachios  one  of  the  Miss  Carrols  went  as  Little  Red 
Riding-hood,  a  great  many  appeared  in  the  Grecian,  ft  Turkish  cos¬ 
tume.  The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  that  I  have  not  seen  any  one 
to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  Ball.  Miss  Chapman  went  as  a  Fairy, 
with  wings.-  Mrs.  Elwin  gives  a  Ball  to-night,  ft  has  requested  her 
Guests  to  appear  in  their  Fancy  dresses.  They  will  also  be  worn  at 
Mrs.  Izards,  on  Thursday  next.  I  wish  your  Brother,  ft  Sister  had 
been  here  I  am  sure  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  Fancy  Ball.-  Your 
Uncle  has  returned  to  Augusta.  I  am  glad  to  find  he  has  at  last  settled 
the  business  of  the  Estate.  Your  Sister  did  not  return  with  your 
Uncle,  as  I  understood  she  intended.  She  writes  me  your  Uncle  speaks 
very  seriously  of  bringing  his  family  on  the  next  summer.-  I  suppose 
you  will  soon  be  making  your  preparations  for  your  visit  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Will  Robert  Habersham  go  on  at  the  same  time? 

When  you  see  Mrs.  Wilsons  family,  ft  Mrs.  Kollock,  do  remember 
me  to  them.  Give  my  love  to  my  Son.  Your  affectionate  Aunt. 

Harriett  T.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Savannah  Janry  3-  1828 

Mr  DEAB  George  At  last  I  have  a  prospect  of  answering  your  very 
affectionate  letter  which  I  received  by  Mrs.  Wayne.T 

7.  Wife  of  .Tndge  James  Moore  Wayne  (1790-1867),  Mrs.  Wayne  was  Elizabeth 
Johnson  Campbell  (of  Virginia)  the  step-daughter  of  Doctor  Henry  Kollock. 
Judge  Wavne  was  a""olnted  by  President  Jackson  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1836. 
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She  arrived  about  a  fortnight  since  in  very  fine  health  &  spirits, 
indeed  I  think  I  never  saw  any  one  more  improved  that  she  is-  She 
gave  me  fine  accounts  of  George,  ft  yourself,  which  I  assure  you  are 
truly  gratifying  to  me,  ft  makes  me  more  desirous  than  ever,  to  see 
you  both.  Mrs.  Wayne  has  come  to  quite  a  summer  climate  after 
leaving  winter  in  all  its  formidable  forms  at  the  North-  I  think  I 
never  knew  it  so  warm  at  this  season  of  the  year  •  today  is  quite  a 
summer  day,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  a  change  -  I  fear  we  shall 
have  a  very  late  spring,  ft  in  consequence  of  it  no  fruit. 

I  was  I  assure  you  very  happy  to  hear  you  were  to  enter  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  instead  of  Yale  College,  ft  trust  at  the  time  you  both  graduate 
nothing  may  prevent  my  going  northwardly-  Your  Grandpapas  fears 
were  the  same  at  the  time  your  Brother  entered,  owing  entirely  to 
his  strong  affection  for  you  all. 

We  have  had  a  very  dull  Christmas,  but  the  parties  now  appear  to 
have  commenced,  particularly  among  the  gentlemen  4  this  week,  ft 
many  others  I  suppose  ahead-  few  balls  I  fear  will  be  given  (which 
on  your  Sisters  account)  I  regret-  She  however  is  all  this  time  pre¬ 
paring  for  one  to  be  given  on  the  eight  in  celebration  of  Genl  Jacksons 
victory-  Your  Brother  is  quite  well,  ft  to  day  out  of  town  with  a  party 
shooting. 

Your  Uncle  arrived  about  a  fortnight  since  to  conclude  the  business 
of  your  Fathers  Estate-  he  has  been  quite  unwell  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  again  recovered-  ft  now  along  side  of  me  writing  to  your  Aunt- 
he  speaks  of  leaving  this  in  a  day.  or  two  for  Augusta  having  left  your 
Aunt  Campbell  alone  with  the  children. 

You  are  now  I  suppose  very  much  engaged,  ft  will  daily  be  more 
so-  I  indeed  my  dear  George  rejoice  to  think  of  it,  ft  rejoiced  more 
than  I  can  express  at  your  determination  to  enter  College-  my 
thoughts  are  a  great  deal  with  you,  ft  my  best  wishes  tor  your  health, 
happiness,  ft  success  through  life,  as  regards  your  profession,  have 
you  given  that  a  thought  as  yet,  as  soon  as  your  mind  is  entirely  made 
up  on  the  subject  you  must  let  me  know.  Miller  says  if  Medicine,  you 
may  study  with  him-  I  suppose  he  means  as  a  great  favour  •  Our 
City  is  at  present  filled  with  Physicians,  indeed  quite  too  many  for 
size  of  the  place. 

Miss  Cecil,  ft  the  Miss  Telfairs  inquire  frequently  after  you,  ft  beg’d 
to  be  remembered  when  I  write-  Miss  C-  is  extremely  anxious  to 
have  her  Nephews  placed  at  Northampton  but  I  do  not  know  if  their 
Father  (Mr.  Hunter)  will  send  them.  Your  Sister  begs  a  great  deal 
of  love?  she  wrote  you  a  few  weeks  ago;  which  I  suppose  you  have 
ere  this  received. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Kollock,  Cousin  Wilson,  Cousin  Han¬ 
nah,  ft  Cousin  Sally. 
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Adiea  my  dear  George,  &  believe  me  to  be  ever  your  affectionate 
God  Mother 

G.  J.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Round  Hill  [Mass.]  January  27th,  1828 
Mt  dear  Millek,  Aa  George  Is  engaged  with  his  lessons  and  I  have 
a  spare  hour,  I  will  enclose  his  petition  in  this  letter,  which  will  an¬ 
swer  as  well  I  suppose  as  if  he  had  written  you.  Uncle  no  doubt  has 
told  you  when  we  will  Join  the  College.  I  shall  endeavour  before  that 
time  if  possible  to  study  in  advance  of  my  Class  to  guard  against  all 
unforseen  interruptions.  Since  October  I  have  been  three  times  over 
Geometry  and  have  been  examined  in  it,  before  Mr.  Cogswell,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  for  me  therefore  about  a  week  before  entering  to 
make  a  slight  review  of  it.  During  this  time  I  have  been  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  2nd  vol  of  Cambridge  Mathematics  In  this  last  we 
are  behind  our  Class  in  about  30  pages  and  in  Greek  about  the  same 
number,  yet  they  had  full  two  months  start  of  us.  We  have  a  very 
fine  Teacher  in  Mathematics  here,  he  will  explain  to  us  and  teach 
us  Just  as  long  as  we  will  listen  to  him,  we  do  not  often  find  such 
persons.  Professor  Farrar  I  understand  has  sold  the  Copy  right  of 
all  his  Books  for  330,000  and  intends  going  to  Europe.  They  have 
made  several  attempts  to  get  the  old  President  out  of  office,  by  circu¬ 
lating  false  reports  in  the  Newspapers  of  his  actual  or  intended  resig¬ 
nation  neither  of  which  he  has  had  the  least  idea  of.  I  think  it  is 
treating  the  old  gentleman  ratbor  shabbily.  When  we  were  under¬ 
going  our  examination  Professor  Hedge  recognized  George,  by  his 
name,  he  asked  particularly  about  Uncle  and  yourself.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  Rooms  at  Cambridge,  some 
of  the  boys  who  left  here  complain  of  having  had  some  trouble.  Our 
Class  is  a  remarkably  small  one,  consisting  only  of  40  students.  One 
of  the  boys  who  entered  the  freshmen  Class  from  this  school  is  now 
the  2nd. 

You  say  you  hope  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  take  a  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  our  Class,  our  minds  are  made  up  to  do  it  if  possible,  but  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  get  along  with  less  than  12  or  14  hours  confinement 
in  recitations  and  studying,  which  are  the  least  we  can  get  along 
with  here.  You  have  probably  heard  that  the  Variloid  is  in  this  Town, 
but  the  precautions  are  so  great  that  Mr.  Cogswell  has  taken,  I  think 
there  is  little  danger  of  its  getting  among  us.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  Aunt  Harriet  I  will  answer  her  letter  very  soon.  George 
Joins  me  in  love  to  you  Grand-papa’s  family  Aunt  Harriet,  Mary  Fen¬ 
wick,  and  Mr.  Telfair  with  his  Sisters. 

I  remain  your  affecte  Cousin  George  Jones 

P.  S.  I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Brother,  yesterday  afternoon. 
And  as  you  desired  me  to  return  the  petition  immediately,  Mr.  Cogs- 
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well  went  with  me  today  before  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  (Judge 
Hinckley)  and  by  the  aid  of  your  letter  I  was  enabled  to  have  it  signed 
etc.  But  if  it  is  right  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  The  people  did  not  seem 
to  know  much  about  the  thing:  for  the  laws  here  are  different  from 
those  of  Georgia.  I  must  therefore  only  hope  it  is  right,  and  beg  you 
to  let  me  know  if  it  is  so  or  not,  the  first  opportunity  you  have.  I 
made  choice  of  Uncle  for  my  Guardian  as  you  advised  and  now  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  write  and  let  him  know  it.-  Love  to  all.  Your  affecate 
brother, 

8.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Phila  March  11th,  1828. 

I  cannot  imagine  my  dear  George  what  has  become  of  Fenwick’s^ 
letter.  I  regret  its  loss  for  two  reasons,  you  &  my  Son  were  perhaps 
made  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  us  at  the  usual  time,  &  Fenwicks 
letters  are  not  always  written  with  the  greatest  care.-  I  have  induced 
her  to  write  to  her  Brother  &  yourself  frequently  this  winter,  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  convenience  to  me,  early  in  the  season  it  really  was  so,  but 
latterly,  I  have  wished  her  to  continue  the  correspondence  because  I 
hoped  her  letters  would  amuse  you  both,  &  that  writing  frequently 
might  improve  her  style.  I  fear  she  sometimes  takes  the  liberty  of 
writing  in  a  very  careless  manner,  I  wish  whenever  she  does,  you 
would  laugh  at  her  for  it.  I  am  sure  it  will  have  k  good  effect.- 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  they  are  all  about  in  Savannah, 
&  Augusta.  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  any  of  our  friends  for  many 
weeks.  They  were  very  gay  in  Savannah  when  I  last  heard.  I  sup¬ 
pose  your  Aunt  Harriet  is  now  very  busily  preparing  for  a  Ball  that 
she  intends  to  give,  on  Fenwicks^  birthday,  (next  Saturday  the  15th) 
as  Saturday  is  not  a  very  favourable  day  for  a  Ball  I  presume  she 
will  give  it  on  Friday,  &  dance  in  the  Birthday.- 

You  are  too  much  out  of  the  way  to  hear  any  thing  I  suppose  of 
your  Cousin  Edward?  when  you  go  to  Boston  you  will  hear  of  him 
from  your  Cousin  Charlotte.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  how  his 
health  Is.- 

Fenwick  intended  writing  to  you  this  evening,  but  just  as  she  was 
preparing,  Adela  sent  to  invite  her  to  take  tea,  &  as  she  almost  always 
refuses,  because  she  does  not  like  to  leave  me  alone,  I  advised  her 
to  go,  &  promised  I  would  write.-  She  begs  you  will  give  her  love 
to  Mary  ft  tell  her  she  has  received  her  letter,  ft  will  answer  it  as 
soon  as  she  possibly  can.- 

Mr.  Cogswell  is  really  very  kind  to  determine  to  take  a  House,  that 
the  Boys  may  enjoy  themselves  during  the  vacation,  I  have  no  doubt 


8.  Fenwick  Jones. 

9.  Mary  Fenwick  Kollock. 
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they  will  pass  their  Holidays  more  pleasantly  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  than  at  the  Academy.- 

Fenwick  and  Maryio  would  send  their  love,  If  they  were  at  home, 
give  mine  to  my  Son,  &  accept  the  same  for  yourself,  from  your  affec¬ 
tionate  Aunt. 

Geo.  Jones  to  George  J.  Jones,  Roundhill  Academy,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Savannah  27  April  1828. 

Mt  deab  Grandson,  I  wish  this  to  go  by  the  sons  of  Mrs.  James 
Hunter,  who  Mr.  Cogswell  &  Mr.  Bancroft  agree  to  receive  at  their 
Academy.  As  they  come  from  the  same  town  and  are  the  sons  of 
your  Fathers  friend  and  of  my  friend,  I  ask  the  favor  of  George  & 
yourself  to  be  kind  to  them  while  you  remain  at  the  Academy.  They 
ought  to  be  good  boys  for  their  Mother  Is  a  pious  amiable  woman, 
and  altho*  I  do  not  know  much  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  orderly  &  well  disposed. 

You  are  doubtless  preparing  assiduously  to  enter  the  Senior  Class 
at  Yale  College-  this  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Cogswell  and  as¬ 
sented  to  by  your  Aunt,  Uncle  &  myself  will  save  a  year  of  time  ft 
$500:  expence-  both  which  are  Important  to  you-for  with  all  the 
economy  that  can  be  used  you  will  have  but  little  remaining  when 
you  shall  have  finished  your  education.  As  the  vessel  In  which  the 
two  Hunters  are  to  go.  Is  to  sail  this  morning  I  have  not  time  to  add 
more-  I  shall  leave  this  on  tuesday  next,  and  after  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  do  not  expect  to  be  before 
the  first  week  in  June. 

Mrs.  Jones  ft  Letitlaii  unite  with  me  in  love  to  you  and  George- 
and  I  remain.  Your  very  affectionate  Grandfather 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  July  8th  1828 

I  hope,  my  dear  Brother,  you  do  not  imagine  I  have  entirely  for¬ 
gotten,  or  think  less  of  you,  now  that  we  are  separated,  because  you 
do  not  hear  more  frequently  from  me,  as  it  would  be  judging  rather 
harshly  and  unless  you  have  some  more  positive  proof  of  the  alienation 
of  my  affection  I  trust  you  will  never  doubt  It.  There  is  a  certain 
je  ne  sais  quoi  which  induces  me  to  postpone  writing  from  day  to  day, 
when  I  know  from  experience  how  delightful  It  Is  to  received  letters 
from  those  we  love,  and  which  I  fear  I  shall  never  conquer;  I  warn 
all  young  persons  from  Indulging  in  it,  as  there  is  nothing  which  In¬ 
creases  so  much  upon  «s.-  When  I  left  you  It  was  with  the  full  per- 


10.  Fenwick  and  Mar;  Jones,  sisters  of  George  Jones. 

11.  Daughter  of  Doctor  George  Jones. 
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suasion  that  this  summer  would  unite  us,  but  It  only  shows  what 
short-sighted  creatures  we  are,  our  minds  are  scarsely  known  to  us, 
and  our  most  determined  plans  are  very  frequently  changed  by  the 
slighted  circumstances.  If  Uncle  had  visited  the  North  this  summer 
with  his  family,  I  should  have  accompanied  them,  but  as  he  could 
not  make  it  convenient  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  spend  it 
with  them,  in  Georgia,  I  consented;  I  trust  however  I  may  be  able 
to  go  on  when  you  graduate  if  not  before.  I  shall  henceforth  consider 
Savannah  my  home  unless  some  very  peculiar  circumstances  should 
oblige  me  to  live  elsewhere;  I  suspect  we  all  call  it  home,  although 
some  of  us  may  never  see  it  again,  and  it  has  become  doubly  interest¬ 
ing  to  you  and  myself,  as  our  Brother  has  settled  there.  The  society, 
in  my  opinion,  is  delightful,  it  is  composed  of  very  warm  hearted 
people  and  entirely  divested  of  all  stiffness;  and  I  think  we  have  one 
of  the  prettiest  set  of  young  ladies  that  you  wiil  find  any  where,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  one  remarkably  beautiful,  and  scarcely  one  positively 
ugly,  nature  has  been  very  impartial  in  her  distribution  of  the  graces 
and  almost  all  have  some  personal  attractions  as  well  as  mental.-  The 
society  on  the  Hill  is  also  very  pleasant,  our  neighbours  the  Forsyths 
are  spending  the  summer  here,  and  they  are  a  truly  charming  family. 
Your  old  flame  Miss  Clara,  is  quite  a  Belle  and  very  pretty,  I  cannot 
however  bring  it  to  her  recollection  that  you  once  popped  the  question 
to  her;  you  know  ladies’  memories  are  sometimes  very  treacherous.- 
I  consider  my  self  very  fortunate  in  having  such  companions  and 
my  summer  promises  to  be  a  very  pleasant  one.-  Uncle  and  myself 
are  going,  in  three  weeks,  to  Athens  to  attend  Commencement;  there 
is  to  be  a  ball  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  I  have  received,  since 
my  arrival  here,  an  invite;  I  suppose  it  was  sent  me  by  one  of  the 
Augusta  Beaux  as  I  have  no  acquaintances  higher  up  the  country; 
and  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  directed,  that 
it  was  put  into  the  office  by  some  one  in  Town. 

You  may  think  of  me  the  sixth  of  August  in  the  ball  room  at  the 
seat  of  learning,  for  if  nothing  prevents  I  suppose  I  shall  be  there;  and 
although  I  may  not  see  a  Socrates  and  a  Pluto  I  expect  to  meet  some 
very  pleasant  and  intelligent  people.  I  must  brush  up  all  my  knowledge 
as  I  am  going  among  the  literati,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  myself  and 
relations.  We  intend  returning  by  the  way  of  Monticello,  in  order  to 
pay  Cousin  Sarah  a  visit,  and  shall  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Sparta  and 
Milledgeville;  I  shall  be  quite  a  traveller  by  the  time  I  return,  and 
have  no  doubt  shall  have  a  store  of  interesting  subjects  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  in  my  next  epistle.-  I  found  George’s  letter,  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  here,  and  thank  him  very  much  for  it,  he  was  rather  more  ex¬ 
peditious  in  his  reply  than  I  was  in  mine,  and  therefore  it  was  doubly 
acceptable.  Tell  him  if  my  second  campaign  in  Savannah,  proves  as 
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delightful  as  my  first  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  if  every  thing 
remains  as  it  now  is,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent.  He  mentioued  that 
Cousin  Hannah  “expected  soon  to  hear  a  ttory  about  me;"  from  present 
appearances  there  is  no  danper,  and  I  team  you  against  believing  any 
reportt  you  may  chance  to  bear,  unless  I  authorise  you  to  do  so;  it 
was  really  ridiculous,  the  last  winter,  to  hear  the  engagements  which 
our  friends  were  kind  enough  to  form  for  us;  if  they  all  take  place 
there  will  be  very  few  single  ladies  in  Savannah.-  A  truce  with  all 
such  nonsense,  however,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  perfectly  satiated 
with  it,  as  well  as  myself.- 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  going  to  Providence  for  I  have  a  most 
contemptible  opinion  of  that  University,  and  as  we  all  think  you  will 
be  benefited  by  being  two  years  in  College  I  hope  Mr.  Cogswell  will 
agree  with  us.  Uncle  says  you  will  lose  some  of  the  finest  lectures 
by  not  entering  the  Junior  class,  and  besides  we  do  not  think  you 
are  far  enough  advanced  in  composition  for  the  Senior.  You  will 
find  it  difficult  to  write  on  the  subjects  they  give  unless  you  practise 
more  than  you  have  done,  and  I  advise  you  to  attend  particularly  to 
that  branch  of  your  education.  George  begs  me  to  give  a  description 
of  the  Children,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  I  will  comply  with  his  request. 
Sarah  has  grown  very  much  and  very  pretty  and  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  girls  I  have  ever  met  with.  She  begs  in  future  you 
will  send  your  love  to  her  and  not  a  kiss  as  that  is  quite  too  childish. 
Fenwick  is  a  deiicate  creature  and  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  little 
beings  I  have  ever  seen,  a  misfortune,  for  if  she  does  not  conquer  it 
she  will  be  miserable.  My  God  Son  is  a  beautiful  Boy  and  I  think  will 
make  a  fine  fellow;  he  is  very  fond,  as  are  all  Boys,  of  whips,  horses, 
and  all  the  paraphanalia  of  a  gentleman. 

Do  remember  me  to  all  friends  and  write  me  soon.  The  family  all 
unite  in  love  to  George  and  yourself. 

I  am  learning  the  guitar  and  my  fingers  are  as  sore  as  possible. 
Brother  M.  has  promised  me  one  as  soon  as  I  can  play  six  songs.  Elver 
your  sincerely  affectionate  Sister 


P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Savannah  July  14th  1828 

Mt  dear  George,  If  the  interest  &  affection  which  I  entertain  for 
you  were  to  be  determined  by  the  frequency  of  my  letters  to  you,  you 
would  indeed  have  little  reason  to  be  flattered  by  the  possession  of 
them,  &  very  great  reason  to  consider  me  the  most  unnatural  of 
brothers.  But  I  hope  I  am  correct  in  thinking  that  you  are  too  well 
convinced  of  the  extent  of  both,  to  judge  of  them  by  such  a  criterion; 
as  well  as  being  able  to  account  for  my  silence  by  the  aversion  to 
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writing  with  which  I  am  continually  beset,  &  the  very  little  of  Interest 
which  I  have  to  tell  you  concerning  Savannah  &  myself.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  silence  on  my  part  however,  I  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  concerning  George  &  yourself, 

&  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  hear  of  the  satisfaction  which  you 
have  continued  to  give  your  instructors. 

I  understand  that  the  last  arrangement  which  has  been  advised  with 
respect  to  you,  is,  that  you  should  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Yale 
College  in  August- 

No  one  can  be  more  unwilling  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your 
rapid  advancement  on  the  speedy  conclusion  of  your  course  of  study 
than  myself;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  arrangement  is  for 
pushing  you  forward  too  rapidly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cogswell 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  competency  to  the  step  proposed-  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  studies  which  are  required  for  the  class  proposed;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  something  more  is  requisite  to  constitute  you 
proper  candidates  for  such  a  standing-  You  must  be  aware  that  on 
entering  the  Senior  Class  of  almost  any  College  you  will  immediately 
be  associated  with  young  men,  most  of  whom  are  older  &  more  ex- 
perlnced  than  yourself,  who  have  passed  regularly  through  the  three 
preceding  years,  &  have  imbibed  the  sentiments  &  feelings  of  men. 
You  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  boys,  most  of  them 
younger  than  yourselves,  &  it  is  no  disparagement  to  you  to  say  that 
your  feelings  &  ideas  are  in  many  respects  boyish.  As  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  classics.  Mathematics  etc.  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination;  but 
do  you  think  you  posses  such  knowledge  of  general  literature  as  should 
characterise  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Yale? 

Your  letters  are  generally  speaking  well  expressed;  but  do  you  think 
you  can  write  a  piece  of  composition  which  you  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  speak  at  a  Yale  commencement?  Ask  yourself  these  questions,  & 
then  determine  whether  it  would  not  be  a  better  plan  to  enter  the 
Junior  Class,  &  remain  two  years,  although  it  may  be  attended  with 
a  little  more  expense. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  term  is  quite  short  enough,  &  I  do  not 
think  you  will  ever  have  reason  to  regret  it.  Uncle  Edward  agrees 
with  me  in  this  opinion,  &  has  written  to  Mr.  Cogswell  on  the  subject- 
I  have  not  heard  whether  he  has  received  an  answer. 

I  left  Fenwick  at  the  Sandhills  a  fortnight  since,  quietly  fixed  for 
the  summer-  She  has  the  prospect  of  attending  the  Commencement 
at  Athens,  which  takes  place  some  time  next  month. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  professional  prospects  here  are  none  of 
the  brightest;  we  have  such  a  host  of  physicians  that  some  of  us  are 
obliged  to  live  on  hopes,  such  kind  of  living  has  nearly  surfeited  me. 
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I  presume  you  will  soon  see  our  friends  in  Philadelphia-to  all  of 
whom  remember  me  affectionately-  Our  city  continues  in  perfect 
health-  Aunt  Harriet’s  &  my  own  are  good-  My  love  to  George-  Your 
affecte  Brother, 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  William  Johnstonis  to  know 
that  his  Sisters  are  just  about  sailing  for  New  York  in  the  ship  Macon. 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  July  26th  1828 

As  I  find,  my  dear  Brother,  you  are  determined  I  shall  torite  first, 
I  am  in  hopes,  as  you  will  no  longer  have  that  excuse,  you  will  now 
condescend  to  devote  one  hour  of  your  precious  time  to  my  service.  I 
really  think  you  are  even  worse  than  I  am,  but  I  hope  this  is  not  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  you  mean  to  proceed  during  the 
summer,  for  my  patience  will  be  completely  exhausted. 

We  leave  here  to-day  for  Athens,  and  shall  probably  arrive  there 
about  the  third  or  fourth  of  August,  as  we  intend  to  visit  Madison 
Springs  and  Tuckoa  falls  before  commencement.  I  really  wish  you 
were  to  be  of  the  party,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  enjoy  it  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Since  you  left  here  I  have  received  an  invite  to  the  Ball,  and 
shall,  of  course,  attend.  I  presume  it  was  sent  me  by  one  of  the 
Augusta  Beaux  as  I  have  no  acquaintances  in  Athens,  and  I  recollect 
Julia  asked  me,  in  the  presence  of  two  of  them,  if  I  had  received  one 
and  I  answered  in  the  negative,  i  regret  exceedingly  the  Forsythsis 
cannot  accompany  us,  as  I  had  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  their  society. 

We  are  constantly  together  and  I  feel  more  and  more  attached  to 
them,  I  see  something  new  to  admire  in  Julia  every  day.  I  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  visit  Savannah  the  next  winter  but  cannot 
succeed.-  The  Piano  arrived  about  a  week  since  but  completely  out 
of  tune,  and  Julia  and  myself  broke  three  or  four  strings  while  putting 
it  in  order,  it  however  makes  no  difference  as  there  are  two  to  each 
note,  and  they  can  be  easily  replaced.-  I  hope  you  will  have  my  guitar 
ready  for  me  when  I  return,  as  they  all,  at  Mr.  Forsyth’s,  tell  us  I 
am  a  very  apt  scholar  and  am  making  rapid  strides  to  perfection;  I 
do  not  find  it  as  complicated  as  I  had  imagined,  and  think  with  a 
little  attention  I  shall  learn  with  more  facility  than  I  did  the  piano.- 

We  received  a  letter  from  Grand-papa  yesterday,  in  which  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  had  had  quite  a  sick  family,  Letitia  was  just  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  measles,  and  Aunt  was  suffering  with  the  intermittent, 
she  was  so  much  enfeebled  by  the  fever  that  Grandpapa  has  advised 
her  to  go  to  Northampton;  and  I  hope  she  will  consent.-  Uncle  has 


12.  William  Patrick  Johnaton,  yonngeat  of  three  sona  of  Colonel  James 
Johnaton,  Jr.,  alxteen  yeara  of  ase. 

13.  The  family  of  Governor  John  Forsyth  of  Georgia.  MiUedgevllle  was  then 
the  capital. 
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received  very  flattering  accounts  of  tbe  Boys  from  Mr.  Cogswell,  who 
thinks  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  more  than  a  year  in  college,  and 
as  Grand-papa  is  of  the  same  opinion  I  suspect  the  plan  will  not  be 
altered.-  I  presume  all  who  are  going  to  the  North  have,  by  this  time, 
left  you,  and  from  all  accounts  the  city  must  be  almost  completely 
deserted.  The  summer  appears  to  be  stealing  away  very  rapidly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  period  for  my  return  is  fast  approaching,  I  trust  there 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  it.-  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Gardner’s  daughter,  which  happened  about  a  fortnight  after 
you  left  here,  my  friend  May  Reid  also  breathed  her  last  a  few  days 
since  and  I  think  I  never  beheld  so  lovely  a  face  after  death  as  hers 
was.-  The  books  you  sent  us  arrived  safely,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  them.  I  have  no  time  for  more;  remember  me  affectionately 
to  Aunt  Harriett,  the  S-  family  and  all  my  friends  who  enquire  for 
me.  The  family  all  desire  their  love  to  my  Aunt  and  yourself;  do 
write  me  soon,  if  you  direct  to  Athens  I  dare  say  I  shall  receive  it, 
as  we  shall  be  there  several  days.-  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

Oeorge  Jone$  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Philadelphia  29th  July  1828. 

Mt  deab  Gbandsoit,  I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  to  receive  yours  of 
the  24th  instant,  and  thank  you  for  your  Inquiries  about  the  health 
of  my  family.  Letitia  appeared  to  have  gotten  over  the  measles;  but 
for  the  last  two  days  she  has  been  indisposed.  George  has  as  yet 
escaped  the  disease,  and  will  I  hope  escape  it  altogether.  Mrs.  Jones 
and  myself  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected  after  the  excessively  hot 
weather  of  the  past  week.  The  Thermometer  ranged  from  88*  to  90* 
for  three  or  four  days. 

Your  Aunt  Jones  has  been  indisposed  for  sometime,  and  I  have 
advised  her  to  travel,  in  hopes  that  the  change  of  air  and  exercise 
will  restore  her  to  health.  Her  Inclination  leads  her  to  Northampton, 
and  she  will  set  out  tomorrow  morning-  take  passage  in  the  Mac- 
Donough  on  Thursday  evening  for  Hartford,  &  the  stage  from  there, 
BO  that  I  hope  you  will  see  her  on  friday  night  or  Saturday  night  next. 
I  have  delivered  your  messages  from  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
to  her,  and  she  will  execute  their  commissions. 

I  wrote  to  George  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  your  both  enter¬ 
ing  the  senior  class,  which  I  think  preferable  to  your  entering  the 
Junior,  if  you  are  quite  prepared  for  the  Senior.  Both  money  and 
time  will  be  saved  by  doing  so,  and  there  are  important  considera¬ 
tions.  You  will  have  much  to  do  afterwards  in  fitting  yourself  for  a 
Profession;  and  if  you  have  Industry  you  will  find  sufficient  leisure 
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to  read  history  etc.  which  will  prove  a  relaxation  from  your  profes¬ 
sional  studies. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Hunters  are  pleased  with  the  School- 
I  hope  that  Thomas  Bourke  will  also  be  pleased  with  it-  and  that 
he  and  they  will  so  conduct,  and  apply  themselves  closely  to  studies, 
as  to  receive  the  approbation  of  Messrs:  Cogswell  &  Bancroft-  and 
do  credit  to  themselves  and  their  native  state.  Remember  me  to  them. 

Your  brother  Miller  has  returned  to  Savannah  and  I  observe  is  ap¬ 
pointed  with  Dr.  Waringi4  attending  Physicians  at  the  hospital  for 
the  summer-  It  is  an  appointment  for  which  he  does  not  receive 
pecuneary  compensation,  but,  he  acquires  experience,  and  a  reputation 
that  will  increase  his  private  practice.  I  wish  I  could  be  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  8th  of  August-  I  am  glad  that  your  Aunt  will  be  present 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  at  New  Haven  in  September. 

Mrs  Jones  &  Letitia  send  love  to  you  and  the  Baby  would  if  he 
could  talk.  Your  affecte  grandfather. 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  August  16th  1828 

Your  long  expected  letter,  my  dear  Brother,  I  found  on  my  return, 
two  days  since,  and  was  truly  gratified  with  its  contents;  I  own  that 
while  at  Athens  I  felt  a  little  impatient  at  not  receiving  a  few  Une$, 
at  least  but  considering  the  communications  you  had  to  make  you 
were  perfectly  excusible.  Most  sincerely  do  I  rejoice  that  you  have 
at  last  been  able  to  come  to  some  understanding  in  this  affair,  and 
from  your  account  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  will  yet  be  well; 
and  I  trust  the  period  is  not  very  distant  which  will  witness  the  con- 
sumation  of  your  dearest  hopes,  and  reward  you  for  so  long  and  de¬ 
voted  an  attachment.  Although  I  perceived  you  admired  my  friend, 
(up  here),  excessively,  yet  I  never  for  one  moment  supposed  your 
affections  were  withdrawn  from  the  other;  it  would  be  paying  you 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  imagine  you  could  transfer  them  from  one 
object  to  another  with  so  much  ease;  I  acquit  you  therefore  of  the 
charge  of  fickleness,  and  my  best  wishes  attend  you.-  Aunt  Campbell 
was  saying  the  other  evening  that  she  wished  Aunt  Harriett  would 
invite  “L’amiable”  to  spend  some  time  with  us  the  next  winter,  in 
which  I  joined  and  proposed  writing  to  beg  her  to  do  so,  but  Aunt  C. 
said  she  did  not  know  how  it  would  answer  as  you  were  there,  and  you 
appeared  to  admire  her  so  much  she  was  afraid  it  would  terminate  in 
something  more  tender,  and  then  if  you  could  not  marry  tor  the  want 
of  the  needful  it  would  be  a  very  sad  affair  and  cause  you  both  a  great 
deal  of  unhappiness;  she  did  not  know  however  all  that  I  did,  and  as 


14.  Doctor  Win!am  R.  Waring,  who  married  Ann  Moodle  Johnston,  the  eldest 
child  of  Colonel  James  Johnston,  Jr. 
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I  said  very  little  on  that  subject  the  conversation  dropped.-  Now  for 
a  description  of  our  jaunt  which  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  althouth 
we  were  not  able  to  accomplish  all  that  we  intended  when  we  left 
here.  Our  expedition  to  the  falls  we  were  obliged  to  abandon,  as  the 
rough  roads  between  this  and  Madison  Springs  injured  our  wheels 
so  much,  that  we  were  forced  to  stop  on  the  way  and  have  them  re¬ 
paired.-  The  first  place,  of  any  note,  through  which  we  passed  was 
Washington,  which  disappointed  me  excessively;  there  are  some  pretty 
situations  around  it  but  they  are  very  much  neglected,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  you  will  find  anywhere.  We  spent  one  day 
with  Mrs.  Telfairis  who  lives  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  who 
gave  us  a  very  cordial  reception;  her  life  must  indeed  be  a  solitary 
one  for  she  lives  entirely  alone  and  sees  very  little  company.  We 
next  passed  through  Lexington,  but  as  we  only  remained  there  an 
hour  or  two  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  town.  We 
spent  two  days  at  Madison  Springs,  and  unless  it  is  with  a  large  party 
of  friends,  I  never  wish  to  visit  it  again.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Aunt 
spent  a  whole  summer  there,  for  it  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
stupid  place  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting.-  Athens,  how¬ 
ever,  compensated,  fully  for  all  the  trouble  we  had  in  reaching  it.  It 
reminds  me  of  some  of  the  Northern  villages,  and  is  indeed  a  most 
enchanting  spot.  We  were  there  a  week  and  from  the  time  we  arrived 
until  we  left  there,  I  was  constantly  employed  in  visiting  and  receiving 
visits:  I  never  met  with  a  more  hospitable  set  of  people  and  I  should 
like  very  much  to  visit  there  again.  I  think,  however,  we  were  in¬ 
debted  in  a  great  measure  to  Mrs.  Milladge’s  kindness,  for  our  pleasure, 
for  she  no  sooner  heard  of  our  arrival  than  she  Insisted  on  our  staying 
with  her,  and  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  make  the  time  pass 
agreeably.  I  was  very  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  University,  and 
think,  at  the  Junior  exhibition,  some  of  the  orations  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  of  the  Northern  colleges.  I  was  not  so  much  pleased 
at  Commencement  although  some  of  the  young  men  did  themselves 
great  credit.  The  day  after  Commencement  Judges  Berrienio  and 
ClaytoniT  delivered  two  very  handsome  orations  before  the  two  critics, 
(the  Demosthenlan  and  Phi  Kappa)  and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  greater 
crowd  collected  in  so  small  a  place.  I  attended  the  Ball  but  it  was 
miserable,  it  was  the  only  thing  I  had  to  complain  of;  there  were 
about  fifteen  ladles  and  all  except  one  were  strangers.  There  has 
been  a  revival  there  lately  and  they  all  principaled  against  such  vanir 


15.  The  widow  of  Governor  Edward  Telfair.  Their  plantation  was  "‘The 
Grove.” 

16.  Jndcre  John  Macnheraon  Berrien  (1781-1856).  He  waa  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  Statea.  1829-1831. 

17.  Jud?e  Anguatln  Smith  Clayton  (178.3-1839).  In  1819  he  waa  elected 
Judve  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Weatern  Circuit  of  Georgia,  and  in  1831  ha 
waa  elected  a  member  of  Congreaa. 
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tie»;  If  the  Berriens  had  not  been  there,  I  know  not  what  I  should 
have  done,  but  as  it  was  I  spent  a  very  merry  evening.  Valerians 
sent  to  ask  me  to  Join  their  party,  and  she  was  really  very  kind  and 
polite:  Margaret  too  was  very  gracious  and  behaved  very  well,  (after 
Uncle  had  laughed  at  her  a  little,)  and  we  all  danced  until  nearly  two.- 
I  met  with  a  most  provoking  loss  at  Washington,  no  less  than  the 
waist  of  my  dress,  which  I  had  trimmed  very  prettily  with  my  hand¬ 
somest  lace,  to  wear  at  the  Ball;  It  was  stolen  out  of  my  bandbox  and 
I  did  not  discover  it  untii  I  reached  Lexington!!  On  my  arrival  at 
Athens  I  was  obliged  to  turn  mantuamaker  and  prepare  something 
else  to  sport  at  the  fete,  which  was  really  not  worth  the  trouble.  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  the  effect  the  Tariff  has  had  on  the  Athen¬ 
ians;  they  are  so  much  incensed  at  it  that  they  have  determined  to  wear 
homespun  Instead  of  broadcloth,  and  that  is  to  be  made  in  Georgia. 
All  of  the  Students  and  Professors,  and  even  the  President  were  clad 
in  homespun,  at  Commencement,  and  it  really  looked  remarkably 
well;  but  I  am  afraid  the  excitement  is  too  great  to  produce  any  last¬ 
ing  effect.  After  leaving  Athens  we  went  directly  to  Mr.  Cuthbert’s,!* 
and  we  were  both  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  things  there.  It  is 
really  quite  a  pretty  spot,  and  Mr.  C.  is  making  his  house  and  every 
thing  about  him  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Cousin  Sarahso  and  the 
child  are  both  quite  well,  and  I  do  not  think  the  former  looks  very 
much  worse  than  when  I  last  saw  her;  she  appears  to  be  perfectly 
contented  and  happy  although  of  course  very  anxious  to  see  her  friends 
again.  She  has  one  neighbour  who  she  told  me  was  very  kind  although 
they  did  not  exchange  visits  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
Uncle  says  Mr.  C.  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  country, 
and  as  he  is  very  industrious  he  thinks  he  will  soon  make  his  family 
perfectly  independent  and  comfortable.  It  is  not  as  unhealthy  as 
Orand-papa  Imagines  for  as  the  fall  is  the  most  trying  period  they 
think  with  care  they  will  be  able  to  live  there  with  safety. 

Do  tell  Aunt  Harriett  I  will  write  her  soon  and  enter  more  into 
particulars  with  regard  to  Cousin  Sarah’s  house  etc.  She  desired  to 
be  particularly  remembered  to  you  both-  I  mentioned  to  Uncle  that 
you  had  rented  our  house  and  he  appeared  to  know  the  man;  he  ad¬ 
vises  you  to  enquire  about  him  and  take  security  as  he  belives  he  is 
a  bankrupt.-  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  Aunt  lately?  our  last 
accounts  were  very  unfavorable,  as  they  brought  us  the  intelligence 
that  she  had  been  quite  sick,  and  Grand-papa  had  advised  her  to  go 
to  Northampton.-  Tou  must  really  be  quite  deserted  in  S.  but  the 
period  is  approaching  when  I  hope  we  shall  all  reassemble  there  and 

18.  The  dauehter  of  Jadxe  Berrien. 

19.  Alfred  Cntbbert,  who  married  Sarah  Olen  Jonea,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
George  .Tones  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Gibbons. 

20.  Mrs.  Cntbbert. 
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pass  another  happy  winter.-  I  believe  I  have  tole  you  all  that  occured 
on  our  Journey  and  I  suspect  my  letter  is  quite  as  long  as  you  will 
feel  disposed  to  read.  The  family  join  me  in  affectionate  remembrance 
to  you  and  Aunt  H.  My  love  also  to  Lucretia  and  that  family  and 
all  of  my  companions  who  enquire  for  me.  Tell  Lucretia  that  I  do 
not  think  she  ought  to  stand  on  ceremony  with  me  and  wait  for  me 
to  answer  every  letter,  before  she  will  condescend  to  write  again,  for 
I  have  so  many  more  correspondents  than  she  has-  Do  write  soon. 
Goodnight.  Ever  your  sincerely  affectionate  Sister 

[P.  S.]  Do  take  care  of  yourself  and  not  expose  as  much  as  you 
did  last  summer.  Say  to  Aunt  H,  the  pickles  I  have  made  have  been 
pronounced  excellent,  and  I  hope  will  meet  with  her  approbation  also.- 

George  Jones  to  O.  J.  Kollock,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lebanon  [N.  Y.]  August  22nd  1828 

Dear  George.  We  arrived  on  Thursday  about  5  o’clock  P.  M.  and  will 
leave  on  Tuesday  for  Saratoga  where  we  will  remain  about  a  week. 
For  the  last  two  days  the  house  has  been  crowded.  Pierce  Butler  is 
here  with  a  party  from  New  York.  I  expect  he  will  lose  his  heart 
with  some  of  the  girls.  Julius  Pringle  arrived  yesterday  he  will  re¬ 
turn  on  Thursday  to  Albany  in  order  to  bring  his  Mother  to  N.  H.21 
Mrs.  Wilson  intends  leaving  here  on  Wednesday  for  N.  H.  She  is 
obliged  to  return  for  Mary  Warley  is  very  much  dissatisfied. 

There  has  been  one  ball  since  I  have  been  here,  but  there  was  not 
a  single  person  I  knew  who  would  dance.  I  hope  for  better  success 
at  Saratoga.  Mrs.  Izard  and  the  Miss  Pinkneys  arrived  last  evening 
they  leave  tomorrow  for  that  charming  abode  N.  H.  I  shall  probably 
send  this  letter  by  Georgina  Izard.  Write  me  soon  and  let  me  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  how  much  you  expect  to  do  before  I  see  you. 
Remember  me  to  B  &  C.  Miss  C.  and  all  the  tribe  of  C’s,  Bernard 
and  Bob.  et  cetera  The  Miss  Telfairs22  leave  tomorrow  for  Brooklyn 
opposite  New  York.  I  have  done  nothing  but  study  and  sleep,  take 
a  ride  to  “Pittsfield”  and  to  the  Shakers  [?]  since  1  have  been  here. 
Direct  your  letters  to  Congress  Hall  Saratoga  Springs.  We  all  unite 
in  love  to  you.  I  remain  your  affectionate  Cousin 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Roundhill  Academy, 
Northampton.  Mass. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  September  11  1828 

I  cannot  express  to  you,  mon  cher  Frere,  the  pleasure  which  your 
last  letter  afforded  us  all;  it  was  truly  gratifying  to  learn  the  very 

21.  Probably  Northampton. 

22.  The  dauebtera  of  Governor  Telfair:  Mary  and  Margaret  who  married 
William  B.  Hodgson.  The  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Telfair  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Telfair  Hospital,  and  the  W.  B.  Hodgson  Hall, 
Savannah,  received  legacies  under  the  wills  of  Miss  Telfair  and  Mrs.  Hodgson. 
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creditable  fronts  you  both  took  in  your  late  exhibition;  and  I  trust 
this  is  only  a  prelude  of  what  we  shall  witness  at  the  expiration  of 
your  collegiate  course.  Uncle  desires  me  to  say  he  has  wished  very 
much  to  write  you,  since  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter,  to  express  to 
you  himself  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him,  but  his  business  requires 
so  much  attention  that  he  has  scarcely  a  moment  to  duvote  to  any 
thing  else.  He  says  also,  that  he  shall  be  still  more  gratified  by  a 
peep  at  your  compositions,  and  I  must  join  in  the  request,  that  you 
will  either  send  them  by  the  first  good  opportunity,  or  keep  them 
until  we  meet.-  We  hope  soon  to  hear  you  have  entered  college,  as 
I  presume  you  have  by  this  time  passed  your  ordeal.  1  really  wish 
you  had  offered  only  for  the  Junior  class,  as  1  am  afraid  you  will  be 
deprived  of  the  college  honours,  should  you  merit  them,  by  being  there 
so  short  a  time;  you  will  not.  Uncle  says,  be  longer  than  six  months 
at  farthest  in  Yale,  and  but  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  you  might  well 
remain  where  you  are.  Candidly  speaking  do  you  not  agree  with  us?- 
Although  I  regretted  you  were  not  able  to  accompany  Aunt  to  the 
Springs,  I  was  delighted  with  your  prudence  and  self-denial;  you  are 
well  aware,  my  dear  Brother,  that  our  Incomes  are  very  trifling  and 
yours  in  particular,  ought  to  be  carefully  husbanded,  for  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  you  are  qualified  to  support  your-self,  and  your 
education  wili  require  all  your  spare  cash.  You  request  me  to  give 
you  an  account  of  my  tour  through  Georgia,  it  was  truly  a  delightful 
one,  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  no  idea  our  native  state  could  boast  of  so  delightful  a 
spot,  in  the  interior,  as  Athens.  It  is  true  we  deserved  to  be  rewarded 
for  our  patience  and  perseverance  in  continuing  our  Journey,  for  the 
roads  are  infamous,  and  when  I  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  all 
that  we  passed  through  I  am  astonished  we  did  not  meet  with  some 
accident.-  The  college  at  Athens  is  quite  a  flourshing  one;  the  Juniors, 
who  exhibited  the  day  before  commencement,  acquitted  themselves 
very  honourably,  some  of  their  orations,  which  were  originai,  would 
have  done  credit  to  much  older  heads.  The  graduates,  also  deserve 
praise,  although  I  was  not  as  much  pleased  with  all  of  them  as  I  was 
the  day  previous.  Judges  Berrien  and  Clayton  (the  representatives 
of  the  Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthenian  societies)  delivered  two  very 
beautiful  orations  before  them  the  day  after  commencement,  and  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  greater  crowd  collected  in  so  small  a  place.  The 
colleges  were  illuminated,  the  evening  previous  to  commencement, 
and  presented  a  very  brilliant  scene.-  The  inhabitants  I  found  very 
hospitable,  they  kept  me  visiting  from  the  time  I  arrived  until  I  left 
there,  and  I  found  some  very  agreeable  acquaintances.-  There  was  a 
public  ball  given,  while  we  were  there,  which  we  attended  but  it  was 
miserable  beyond  description;  positively  there  were  not  more  than 
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fifteen  ladies  at  it,  and  they  were  all  strangers  with  the  exception  of 
one  who  was  from  the  village.  Formerly  the  commencement  balls 
were  very  crowded,  but  they  had  a  revival  a  short  time  ago,  and  the 
young  girls  think  it  absolutely  wicked  to  be  found  at  such  places.  I 
do  not  agree  with  them;  if  carried  to  excess  then  it  becomes  wrong 
(as  indeed  every  thing  may)  but  (with  moderation)  what  can  be  more 
innocent  than  a  little  dancing?-  We  found  Cousin  Sarah  much  more 
pleasantly  situated  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  both  her  health  and 
Alfred’s  very  good.  The  spot  on  which  she  resides  is  quite  a  pretty 
one  and  Mr.  C.  is  improving  it  as  fast  as  he  can.-  I  regretted  we  were 
not  able  to  visit  the  Falls,  but  the  bad  roads  so  weakened  our  wheels 
that  Uncle  was  afraid  to  venture;  they  really  must  be  very  well  worth 
seeing  from  the  description.  But  of  all  places  Madison  Springs  is  the 
most  disagreeable,  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  with  a  large  and 
agreeable  party,  but  both  Uncle  and  myself  were  heartily  sick  of  it 
after  being  there  two  hours.  There  was  scarcely  any  company  and 
we  were  necessarily  very  much  [?],  and  in  fact,  every  thing  was  so 
uncomfortable  we  were  rejoiced  to  leave  it.-  I  met  with  quite  a  loss 
at  Washington;  the  body  of  my  ball  dress,  which  was  trimmed  with 
the  handsomest  lace  1  own,  was  stolen  out  of  my  bandbox,  and  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  of  it  since.  It  was  very  provoking,  &  I  was  obliged 
to  exercise  my  ingenuity,  on  my  arrival  at  Athens,  to  make  up  some¬ 
thing  else  to  wear.  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  will  say  it  was  owing 
to  my  taking  a  bandbox. 

Aunt  Campbell  desires  her  love  to  you  and  says  she  would  be  a  very 
constant  correspondent  of  yours,  did  Uncle  not  write  you  so  frequently, 
for  she  always  considers  your  letters  as  partly  address  to  her,  and 
feels  quite  as  much  indebted  to  you  as  if  they  were  wholly  so.  She 
begs  you  to  present  her  love  to  Aunt,  and  beg  her  not  to  purchase  the 
clasps  etc.,  which  she  wrote  for,  as  Mrs.  Smith  Intends  bringing  them 
out  from  New  York.-  Do  give  my  love  to  Aunt  and  say  to  her  I  intend 
writing  her  very  soon;  the  shoes  she  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
I  have  not  yet  received,  but  understand  they  are  on  their  way  to 
Augusta.-  Love  to  George  and  say  to  him,  his  very  acceptable  letter 
shall  be  answered  as  soon  as  I  can  find  time,  all  of  my  friends  complain 
of  me  and  yet  it  appears  I  am  always  writing.  I  am  at  present  in 
the  midst  of  a  set  of  chemises  tor  Brother  Miller,  and  as  you  may 
suppose  very  busy  therefore  some  excuse  must  be  made  for  me  if  I  do 
not  write  as  often  as  I  should.-  Breakfast  waits  and  I  must  go.  All 
unite  in  affectionate  remembrance  to  you  both  and  all  of  our  friends 
who  are  with  you.  Write  me  soon  as  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  George  and  yourself  at  Yale.-  Ever  your  affectionate 
Sister. 

[P.  S.]  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Berrien,  it 
was  very  sudden. 
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Harriett  T.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  297  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  Sepbr  th24  1828. 

Mr  DEAR  Georoe  At  this  time  I  suppose  you  are  in  Phila  enjoying 
yourself  very  much?  Georges  last  letter  to  me  was  indeed  very  grati* 
tying,  feeling  a  mutual  interest  in  you,  I  remarked  when  replying  to 
it,  that  you  must  take  a  part,  as  I  had  been  prevented  answering  your 
letter,  not  knowing  where  to  direct.  I  regret  your  Grandpapa  did  not 
arrive  at  New  Haven  to  witness  the  whole  of  your  examination-  I  can 
scarcely  think  what  has  become  of  him  this  season,  for  I  have  heard 
but  once  from  him  since  he  left  me?  in  a  few  weeks  I  suppose  he  will 
be  bending  his  way  homewards?  it  really  must  be  a  dreadful  life  for 
him,  so  continually  on  the  go?  in  feelings,  &  in  views,  he  is  indeed 
much  younger  than  I  am.  Quiet,  is  so  delightful  to  me,  that  if  I  was 
in  a  place  with  your  Aunt,  I  should  never  wish  to  travel,  excepting, 
where  health  was  in  question. 

We  have,  &  do  still  enjoy  a  great  share  of  health  in  this  City-  your 
Brother  look  remarkably  well,  after  a  slight  attack  of  the  Dangue 
fever- 

Your  Sister  writes  in  fine  spirits,  &  has  been  very  good  this  sum¬ 
mer,  she  has  written  me  three,  or  four  long  letters,  which  you  know 
is  a  great  deal  for  her?  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  see  her,  as  she  said 
something  about  it,  in  her  last  letter  to  your  Brother.  You  have  I 
suppose  seen  many  persons  from  the  South  this  Season?  I  think  I 
never  knew  this  City  to  be  so  deserted-  in  a  short  period  I  trust  we 
will  look  &  feel  very  differently.  I  was  extremely  gratified  at  hearing 
of  Mrs.  Cumming’s23  recovery,  she  has  indeed  been  a  great  sufferer- 
a  comfortable  home  I  dare  say  she  will  enjoy  very  much,  after  being 
so  long  deprived  of  it.  You  I  suppose  heard  long  ere  this  of  the  Drs 
having  purchased  Alie-  we  had  sad  accounts  shortly  after  he  left 
this,  of  his  having  lost  his  sight,  which  I  believe  originated  without 
foundation-  Miller  drew  him  at  the  time  the  property  was  divided- 
Your  boy  Allen  promises  to  make  a  fine  Servant,  but  I  think  ought  to 
have  more  occupation  than  Miller  gives  him,  which  is  to  attend  on 
him,  his  Horse,  &  dog. 

I  regret  Robert  Habersham24  will  not  be  at  New  Haven  at  the  time 
George,  &  yourself  are-  His  Father  appeared  very  much  gratified  at 
my  Sisters  kind  invitation  to  Robert  during  his  vacation,  which  I  hope 
he  accepted.  When  you  write  let  me  know  if  your  Grand  papa  returns 
by  water,  or  land,  if  the  latter,  I  suppose  I  must  not  expect  to  see 
him  until  the  last  of  November.  Give  a  great  deal  of  love  to  your 


23.  Probably  Mrs.  Joseph  Gumming  whose  husband  was  an  alderman,  1821-22. 
1824-26.  1838-39. 

24.  Robert  Habersham  (1812-1832)  was  the  son  of  Robert  Habersham  and 
Elisa  Neyle. 
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Aunt,  &  the  rest  with  you  for  me-  Tell  my  darling,  &  sweet  little 
Molly  I  wish  they  would  use  the  pen  a  little  oftener,  to  one  who  loves 
them  very  dearly. 

Accept  my  dr  George  a  share  of  love  for  yourself  from  your  affec¬ 
tionate  God  Mother. 

[P.  S.]  Do  beg  your  Aunt  to  send  me  some  letter  paper. 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  November  6th  1828 

What  in  the  world  has  become  of  you  all,  my  dear  Brother,  that  you 
are  so  silent?  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  have  forgotten  I  am  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  if  you  delay  writing  much  longer.  Day  after  day 
Uncle  returns  from  Town  and  makes  me  the  same  unwelcome  reply 
of  no  letters,  and  I  really  think,  as  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  you 
might  devote  a  little  more  time  to  me. 

You  ought  not  to  expect  so  much  from  my  ladyship,  tor  where  you 
have  one  to  write  to,  I  have  three,  and  I  cannot  complain  as  you  do 
of  the  want  of  employment,  for  what  with  visiting  working  and  music, 
I  have  quite  as  much  as  I  can  accomplish.  Do  give  my  love  to  Aunt 
Harriett,  and  say  to  her,  I  was  in  hopes,  ere  this,  I  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  another  of  her  delightfully  long  end  entertaining  letters,  as  I 
wrote  her  at  least  a  month  since  enclosing  some  money  for  my  hat, 
but  I  have  been  likewise  disappointed  in  this,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
patience  will  holdout  much  longer.-  I  suppose  I  shall  have  the  tables 
turned  completely  on  me,  in  your  next  letter,  therefore  my  best  plan 
will  be  to  end  my  complaints  here,  and  proceed  to  the  object  for  which 
I  have,  at  ten  O’clock  in  the  evening  seated  myself  to  write  you.  My 
motive  was  a  selfish  one  completely,  for  I  wish  you  to  send  me  my 
coat.  It  is  becoming  so  cold  I  fear  I  shall  need  something  warmer 
than  a  shawl,  in  going  down  the  river,  and  as  Mrs.  Smith  is  probably 
in  Savannah,  I  must  beg  you  or  Aunt  Harriett,  to  ask  the  favour  of 
her  to  bring  it  up  for  me.  If  Mrs.  S.  has  left  there,  before  my  letter 
arrives,  you  can  send  it  by  the  first  good  opportunity;  I  was  informed 
the  other  day  that  the  river  had  risen  six  feet  but  I  am  afraid  before 
the  boats  can  reach  here,  it  will  be  as  low  as  ever.  I  met  Mrs. 
Mac.  Clain,  the  other  day  in  Town,  and  she  still  says  she  intends  going 
down,  as  soon  there  is  a  communication  between  this  and  Savannah, 
by  water,  I  shall  therefore  accompany  her  unless  I  meet  with  another 
opportunity,  before  she  is  ready. 

Uncle  received  a  letter  from  Aunt,  a  few  days  since,  and  she  men¬ 
tioned  Grand-papa  intended  leaving  P.  on  the  first  of  November,  and 
expected  to  come  by  the  way  of  Augusta,  we  shall  probably  see  them 
by  the  25th;  he  has  left  the  North  with  the  expectations  of  being  absent 
four  years,  and  Aunt  says  she  feels  as  if  she  was  almost  deserted. 
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Uncle  speaks  now  of  going  on  the  next  summer  and  leaving  his  family, 
but  in  case  he  does  not,  Aunt  C.  says  she  thinks  I  had  better  do  so; 
aithough  I  sbouid  be  very  happy  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to 
render  Aunt  comfortable,  yet  I  must  say  it  would  cost  me  a  severe 
pang  to  be  again  separated,  for  an  indefinite  time,  from  both  of  my 
Brothers;  you  are  the  nearest  relatives  I  have,  and  it  really  seems 
hard,  as  there  are  only  three  of  us,  that  we  should  be  so  scattered. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Brother  George  should  be  absent  from 
us,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  be  will  be  able  to  be  with  us  perma¬ 
nently,  for  the  next  four  years,  I  can,  knowing  it  is  for  his  benefit, 
submit  to  it  with  more  cheerfuiness,  but  I  can  be  with  you,  and  when 
I  leave  you  I  feel  it  is  a  voluntary  separation.  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
on  this  subject  for  it  is  too  painful,  I  will  therefore  leave  all  in  the 
hands  of  an  All-wise  Providence  by  whom  I  hope  to  be  directed  in  the 
path  of  duty.-  Poor  Mr.  Nesbitt  breathed  bis  last  yesterday,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  happy  release,  for  he  has  been  a  great  sufferer  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  his  family  have  been  kept  in  constant  appre¬ 
hension  of  this  event.- 

I  suppose  Cousin  Edward  is  with  you.  Uncle  has  written  to  ask  him 
to  spend  the  winter  with  them,  and  I  really  hope  he  will  accept  the 
invitation,  for  it  will  be  by  far  the  best  arrangement  he  can  make. 
Secluded  from  society,  as  he  will  be  up  here,  and  inhaling  so  pure 
an  atmosphere  there  will  be  a  greater  prospect  of  his  recovering,  than 
by  his  remaining  where  he  is.  He  will  inevitably  be  drawn  into  com¬ 
pany  in  that  gay  city  of  ours,  and  the  excitement  I  should  think  would 
be  too  much  for  him.-  Uncle  says  he  think  you  are  very  lazy  and  as 
you  have  nothing  better  to  do  had  better  come  up  and  pay  us  a  visit; 
as  a  greater  inducement,  he  says  there  is  fine  shooting  and  if  you 
will  bring  Don  and  your  gun  you  can  have  rare  sport  with  the  Ducks 
and  Partridges.  Can  you  resist  so  great  a  temptation?  Besides  it 
will  be  serviceable  to  your  health,  after  the  Dengue,  or  Dandy,  and 
you  will  feel  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  the  winter;  you  can 
come  up  in  the  stage  for  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  expensive  as  the 
boat,  and  I  will  promise  to  pay  your  expenses  down  again;  now  there 
is  a  fair  offer.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  you  have  received  my  letter  by  Mrs.  Burroughs  and  I 
think  I  am  fairly  intitled  to  one  from  you  now.  Do  give  my  love  to 
Aunt  Harriett  and  say  to  her  I  hope  to  hear  from  her  soon.  Remember 
me  also  to  Lucretia,  (who  is  likewise  in  my  debt,  but  I  suppose  will 
write  me  all  in  good  time,  for  she  is  generally  very  prompt  in  her 
replies)  and  to  all  enquiring  friends.  I  suppose  the  J’s  have  returned, 
bow  are  they  all,  as  charming  as  ever?  I  presume  Mr.  Houston  has 
given  you  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Augusta;  I  am  afraid  he  will  not 
return  in  such  extasies  as  I  am  told  Mr.  M.  did,  for  the  Hill,  which 
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was  the  principal  attraction  to  the  latter,  did  not  present  so  charming 
an  appearance  as  when  he  visited  it.  The  fall  has  commence  its 
ravages  on  the  foliage  and  our  delightful  little  circle  has  dispersed 
in  various  directions.  All  are  in  bed  but  myself  and  as  it  is  cold 
and  I  am  sleepy  I  will  bid  you  good  night.  How  are  your  shirts,  all 
out  at  the  elbows?  If  you  will  come  up  here  I  will  give  you  some 
new  ones.  Good  night  for  the  last  time,  in  this  letter.  Ever  your 
affectionate  Sister 

[P.  S.]  The  family  all  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you  and  Aunt 
H.  [In  pencil] 

From  8.  Jones 

Phlla  Nov.  25th  1828. 

Your  Commission  arrived  just  as  the  Globe,  &  Frances  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  sail.  I  hastened  to  execute  it  my  dear  Miller,  &  with  the 
aid  of  Mrs.  Cotton  I  have  procured  you  a  very  fine  Guitar,  at  least 
BO  says  Mrs.  C.  I  hope  her  assertion  will  be  confirmed  when  by  Fen¬ 
wick’s  inspired  touch,  &  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice,  the  little  thing 
itself  is  persuaded  to  speak.-  I  thought  you  would  wish  strings  sent 
also,  as  I  was  not  sure  you  could  meet  with  them  in  Savannah.  I 
therefore  desired  Klemm  to  send  what  be  thought  was  sufficient.- 
I  intended  the  Guitar  should  have  gone  by  the  Globe,  but  it  was  sent 
down  too  late,  I  hope  you  will  receive  it  safe  by  the  Frances.-  A  Barrel 
of  Sugar  for  your  Grandfather,  two  Boxes  for  your  Uncle,  &  one  for 
Mrs.  Cuthbert,  all  directed  to  Mr.  Habershams  care,  went  by  the  Globe, 
do  urge  Mr.  H.  to  have  the  boxes  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
two  smallest  boxes  contain  winter  Hats  for  the  Children,  the  large 
box  contains  a  Nursery  Fender,  which  your  Uncle  wrote  for.- 

I  do  indeed  feel  most  grateful  for  the  high  praises  bestowed  on  our 
dear  Boys,  their  admission  into  College,  was  certainly  very  creditable 
to  them,  I  trust  they  will  continue  to  merit  the  good  opinion  of  their 
friends.-  Fenwick  is  as  amiable.  Industrious,  &  ambitious  as  ever,  but 
is  very  Impatient  to  leave  School  altho’  she  expresses  no  desire  to  go 
into  company,  little  Molly  too  I  hope  is  improving  in  some  things, 
but  she  decidedly  prefers  such  of  Mrs.  Opies,  or  Miss  Edgemonts 
Stories  as  I  think  are  proper  for  her  to  read,  to  her  french  verbs.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  sending  the  Books  to  George,  he  had  left 
me  at  least  a  Month  before  I  received  them.-  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  any  of  my  friends  should  in  their  zeal,  have  given  you,  &  your 
Aunt  any  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  me,  for  whenever  the  subject 
was  urged,  I  invariably  answered  by  a  decided  negative,  &  so  strong 
are  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  that  I  know  nothing  at  present,  that 
would  induce  me  even  to  make  a  visit,  with  my  Children,  from  the 
apprehension  that  some  unforseen  event  might  oblige  me  to  remain 
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there  altogether.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  thought  very  unnatural 
by  many,  but  you,  &  some  others  who  would  be  very  glad  to  make 
your  escape,  but  find  It  impossible  to  do  so,  will  readily  enter  into 
my  feelings.  You  know  from  the  retired  manner  in  which  I  live,  that 
it  is  not  the  society  of  this  place  that  influences  my  choice  alone, 
altho’  I  should  be  insensible,  &  ungrateful,  were  I  not  gratified  at 
the  polite  attention  which  I  have  received  from  many  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants.  I  am  also  gratified  that  my  friends  at  the  South  wish  to  have 
me  among  them  again.  I  should  experience  great  delight  at  seeing 
them  all  again,  but  I  must  candidly  confess,  not  in  Savannah.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  for  you  all  to  come  on  the  next  Summer.  Tour  Grand¬ 
father  says  he  hopes  to  do  so.  he  left  this  on  the  13th,  but  was  delayed 
on  the  road  by  rain,  &  the  indisposition  of  the  Children,  between  this 
ft  Baltimore.-  I  think  you  displayed  a  great  want  of  Tact  in  selecting 
so  miserable  an  object,  as  the  bearer  of  your  invitation  to  me  to  visit 
you,  if  you  meant  to  give  a  favourable  impression  of  your  Climate, 
why  you  have  positively  scarcely  left  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  the  poor 
mans  bones,  ft  yet  after  reducing  him  to  such  an  extremity,  to  have 
at  last  preserved  the  vital  spark,  your  skill  in  the  healing  art,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  believe  is  as  great,  as  the  virtue  ascribed  to  the 
Prophet,  the  touch  of  whoes  bones,  restored  life  to  the  dead  Man.-  I 
really  shuddered  ft  felt  grateful  that  I,  ft  my  Children  were  so  many 
hundred  miles  removed  from  such  a  pestilential  atmosphere.  Now 
tell  your  Aunt  Harriet  to  be  silent,  for  I  am  sure  in  her  heart,  she 
thinks  we  are  better  here,  ft  after  all,  ...  if  you  had  not  taken  your 
degree  here,  the  grim  Tyrant  might  have  wrested  his  victim  from  you, 
notwithstanding  you  opposed  him  with  so  much  skill,  ft  perseverance, 
ft  your  Patient  thinks  so  too  I  fancy,  for  you  see  he  has  come  here 
too,  to  learn  his  Trade  that  he  may  return  ft  practice  upon  some  un¬ 
fortunate  like  himself,  for  I  suppose  his  lot  is  to  be  cast,  where  yours 
is,  well,  be  it  so,  but  defend  me  ft  mine  from  such  a  fate,  however 
Jesting  apart,  before  Mr.  A.  left  me,  I  began  to  think  him  quite  a  good 
looking  person,  but  perhaps  it  was  the  air  of  Carolina  Row  that  made 
him  feel  better.  No  my  dear  Miller,  he  appeared  interesting,  because 
be  possesses  gratitude  a  quality  rarely  met  with  nowadays.  When  he 
offered  to  forward  Georges  Books  to  him,  I  told  him  I  would  not  give 
him  the  trouble,  he  said,  “The  Doctor,  was  so  kind  to  me  during  my 
illness  that  I  should  never  think  any  thing  trouble,  that  I  can  do  for 
him.”  ft  then  entered  into  the  particulars  of  all  your  attention  to  him.- 

I  have  written  you  a  most  unmerciful  letter,  ft  in  doing  so  I  fear  I 
may  lose  the  opportunity  of  sending  it  by  the  Frances. 

Remember  us  kindly  to  your  Aunt,  ft  to  all  who  may  think  us  worth 
inquiring  after.-  Your  affectionate  Aunt. 
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P.  M.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Augusta  December  4th  1828. 

Mt  dear  George,  Altbough  thus  late  in  offering  you  my  congratu¬ 
lations  on  your  truly  creditable  entree  into  Yale,  you  cannot,  I  hope, 
allow  yourself  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  I  have  not  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  transactions  which  have  been  so  momentous  to 
you  during  a  few  months  past.  That  it  would  have  been  more  in 
concurrence  with  my  ideas  of  what  was  most  advantageous  to  you, 
had  you  not  entered  at  so  advanced  a  standing,  you  are  already  aware; 
but  I  am  well  assured  that  the  step  which  you  have  taken,  has  been 
advised  by  those  who  have  weighed  the  subject  thoroughly,  &  whose 
judgement  in  regard  to  it,  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  And  you  have 
given  a  very  satisfactory  proof  by  the  examination  which  you  have 
passed  (which  I  have  no  doubt  was  very  rigid)  of  your  worthiness 
to  be  admitted  to  the  standing  for  which  you  were  candidates,  so  far 
as  your  classical  qualifications  were  concerned. 

It  will  depend  in  a  measure  upon  yourselves  how  far  the  objections 
which  were  urged,  to  your  entrance  at  your  present  advanced  stand¬ 
ing,  will  be  permitted  to  operate  against  you.  That  there  were  disad¬ 
vantages  attending  such  anarrangement,  you  must  I  think,  be  already 
convinced-  &  in  order  to  obviate  them  it  will  require  much  exertion  on 
your  part.  You  ought  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  attending  the  Lec¬ 
tures  &  recitations  which  are  delivered  to  the  lower  classes,  &  to  which 
Seniors  are  admitted. 

In  Cambridge  the  Senior  Year  was  very  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the 
students  as  a  period  of  leisure,  as  a  kind  of  holiday  to  which  they  were 
entitled  after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceeding  years.  If  this  is  at  all  ex¬ 
cusable  in  those  who  have  gone  through  the  three  preceeding  years 
(which  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  acknowledge)  it  certainly  cannot  be 
with  you,  who  are  to  recollect  that  the  Senior  is  your  first  &  only 
year,  &  it  is  your  business  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  late  period  at  which  you  have  entered  college  will  preclude  you 
from  any  share  in  the  honours  of  Commencement,  I  would  therefore 
advise  you  to  direct  your  whole  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  as 
much  real  information  as  possible  from  the  sources  which  are  present¬ 
ed  to  you,  without  regarding  the  rank  which  you  may  hold  in  your 
class.  There  may  appear  to  you  a  little  inconsistency  in  this  piece  of 
advice;  but  my  wish  is,  to  guard  you  against  a  practice,  which  was 
very  common  in  Cambridge,  viz.  of  turning  the  attention  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  preparation  for  show  in  the  recitation  room,  &  disregarding 
almost  entirely  a  proper  understanding  of  the  lesson,  providing  the 
Individual  could  rattle  it  off  fluently  &  without  hesitation.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  better  for  you  to  avoid  this,  as  in  your  circumstances  you 
have  much  less  temptation,  &  you  will  always  have  reason  to  repent  it 
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I  understand  that  you  have  fixed  upon  the  Law  as  your  profession* 

I  hope  the  subject  will  receive  due  consideration  from  you  ere  you 
come  to  a  determination.  You  are  aware  that  the  studies  connected  with 
that  profession  are  extremely  dry  ft  abstruse;  but  it  is  a  profession 
which  affords  a  field  for  great  versatility  of  talent,  ft  proper  appli¬ 
cation  would  no  doubt  enable  you  to  succeed  in  it. 

I  wish  I  could  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  your 
graduation  in  August;  but  you  are  aware  that  in  order  to  succeed  in 
my  profession,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  absent  from  Savannah 
as  little  as  possible. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  in  your  last  letter,  I  sent  on  several 
volumes  of  Cicero’s  works  with,  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Arnold25,  to  Philadelphia-  I  hope  you  have  received  them  ere  this, 
in  good  order-  You  must  take  very  good  care  of  them,  for  they  are 
very  valuable. 

Fenwick  ft  myself  leave  this  for  Savannah  tomorrow-  I  came  up  a 
week  since,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her  down.  She  desires  her  love 
to  you,  ft  says  she  has  received  your  letter- 
Robert  Mackay  is  spending  the  winter  in  Savannah,  I  am  afraid  he 
will  find  the  Interruption  to  his  studies  of  no  advantage. 

The  family  here  are  all  well,  ft  unite  in  love  with  me  to  George  ft 
yourself.  Your  affecte  Brother- 

M.  F.  KoUock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Savannah  December  22nd  1828 

You  very  affectionate  and  well  written  letter,  my  dear  Brother,  I 
received  a  few  days  before  I  left  Augusta,  and  should  have  answered 
it  ere  this  had  I  not  been  so  much  engaged.  Since  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  I  have  transported  my  honourable  self  from  the  Sand-hills  to 
Savannah,  and  have  felt  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  as  if  I  had 
the  weight  of  the  nation  on  my  shoulders;  you  will  no  doubt  wonder 
what  has  caused  this  very  unusual  feeling,  but  the  fact  is  I  frolicked 
all  summer  and  in  the  fall  was  obliged  to  make  up  for  it,  as  my  work 
had  accumulated  to  an  alarming  quantity.  I  have  not  yet  accomplished 
all  that  my  work  trunk  contains,  and  if  I  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same 
style,  all  winter  as  I  have  since  my  return,  I  fancy  the  spring  will  find 
me  quite  as  much  involved  in  this  lady-like  business,  as  I  am  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  trust  however  I  shall  be  a  little  more  quiet  after  the  bustle  of 
receiving  and  returning  visits  is  over;  my  friends  have  received  me 
very  cordially,  almost  all  have  called,  although  I  have  only  been  here 
a  fortnight,  and  I  suppose  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  they  will  all 
have  been.  Savannah  is,  without  exception  the  most  hospitable  place 

25.  Richard  Dennis  Arnold  (1808-1876)  received  his  detrree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania.  He  returned  to  Savannah  in 
1832,  and  began  practicing.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  the  city. 
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I  have  ever  visited.  I  am  not  so  simple  as  to  believe  all  the  professions 
that  are  made,  but  there  are  a  great  many  here  who  have  very  warm 
hearts,  and  have  treated  me  with  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  attention. 
Aunt  Harriett  and  myself  have  just  been  talking  about  this  delightful 
place,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  most  charming  city 
to  live  in,  for  you  can  do  just  as  you  please,  and  no  one  asks  why  or 
wherefore.'  I  ilever  saw  Savannah  look  as  gay  and  fashionable  as  it 
does  this  winter,  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  so  many  persons  going  to 
the  North  during  the  last  summer,  for  they  have  all  returned  in  the 
very  “tip  of  the  mode,”  to  use  a  very  elegant  expression.  I  am  quite 
moderate  myself,  for  although  I  think  it  necessary  to  be  dressed 
tolerably  a  la  mode,  yet  I  hope  I  may  never  have  any  ideas  so  com¬ 
pletely  deranged,  as  to  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else  but  fashion. 
Thank  you  both  for  the  pretty  and  useful  present  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me;  it  is  really  the  prettiest  apron  I  have  seen,  and 
fits  remarkably  well;  I  prize  it  very  highly  and  shall  endeavour  to 
show  you  at  least  the  relics  of  it,  the  next  summer,  should  we  meet, 
which  if  no  unforseen  accident  prevents,  I  trust  we  shall.  Judge  Wajme 
gave  Aunt  such  an  exaggerated  account  of  my  appearance,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  alter  the  dresses  she  sent  me.  which  was  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  occupation,  and  particularly  when  Evelyn  made  me  pay 
such  an  enormous  price  for  them.  I  cannot  perceive  that  I  am  any 
stouter  than  when  I  left  Philadelphia,  but  I  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health  ever  since  I  came  here,  with  the  exception  of  my  foot,  the  last 
fall,  and  as  every  one  tells  me  I  look  a  great  deal  better,  than  while 
at  the  North,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  native  air 
which  has  restored  my  complexion.  I  believe  you  will  think  I  have 
become  a  perfect  Egotist,  but  do  not  be  alarmed  I  intend  now  to  branch 
off  in  a  totally  different  direction.  First  I  will  commence  with  your 
honourable  selves,  I  have  been  truly  gratified  with  the  accounts  we  have 
received  from  every  one  of  your  improvement,  and  in  fact  your  last 
letters  evinced  more  thought  and  care  than  any  which  had  been  prev¬ 
iously  received  by  us.  Continue,  my  dear  Brother,  in  the  course  you  have 
been  pursuing  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I  trust  both  George  and 
yourself  will  reap  the  reward  of  your  industry,  at  some  future  period. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  interest  I  feel  in  you  both,  and 
how  happy  I  am  when  I  hear  such  accounts,  as  I  have  the  last  year 
of  you.  I  believe  I  am  sometimes  accused  of  indifference  and  a  want 
of  affection,  towards  friends,  for  whom  I  feel  the  warmest  attachment; 
but  it  is  a  false  charge  and  arises,  I  fancy,  from  my  not  writing 
oftener  than  I  do  to  my  relatives.  The  truth  is  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
letter-writing,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  most  difficult  matter  to  seat 
myself  at  my  desk;  knowing  me  as  I  presume  all  of  my  friends  must, 
I  think  it  unkind  to  accuse  me  of  what  I  have  just  mentioned;  and  let 
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me  beg  of  yov,  never  to  attribute  such  motives  to  your  Sister,  until  you 
have  more  positive  proof  that  they  are  true.  •  I  left  all  of  our  friends 
well  in  Augusta,  but  have  not  heard  from  them  since  my  arrival,  al> 
though  I  have  written  them,  I  presume  business  has  prevented  Uncle’s 
answering  my  letter  as  he  is  generally  so  punctual  a  correspondent; 

I  shall  write  them  again  as  soon  as  I  can,  for  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
of  them  all  and  particularly  by  Oodson,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  boys 
in  the  land.  I  really  spent  a  most  delightful  summer  and  have,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  become  more  than  ever  attached  to  Uncle’s  family.  Aunt  Campbell 
Is  such  a  perfect  and  sweet  character,  and  both  Uncle  and  herself  have 
always  treated  me  so  much  like  one  of  their  children,  that  I  almost 
feel  as  if  they  were  my  parents.  I  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  our 
childish  days,  while  up  there,  every  spot  seemed  to  recall  some  of  our 
youthful  frolics,  and  almost  every  one  I  saw  reminded  me  of  days 
that  were  past.  Sarah  is  growing  up  a  very  sweet,  intelligent  and 
pretty  girl,  and  I  think  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  society,  at  some 
future  period,  and  little  Fen  is  as  mild  and  amiable  as  a  child  can 
possibly  be,  take  them  all  together  they  are  three  of  the  lovlist  child¬ 
ren  I  have  ever  seen.-  Aunt  H.  desires  her  love  to  you  and  George, 
and  invites  you  to  spend  the  Christmas  of  1829  with  us;  she  says  she 
will  write  you  soon.  You  must  both  consider  all  my  letters  as  addressed 
to  yon  individually,  and  I  will  direct  to  you  alternately,  for  you  know 
my  precious  time  would  be  all  taken  up  if  I  wrote  to  each  of  you  very 
often.  I  suppose  you  think  there  is  no  danger  of  that.  Well  I  must 
conclude;  by  saying  that  Brother  M.  has  gone  to  the  Theatre,  and  Aunt 
H.  to  bed,  and  as  I  feel  rather  inclined  for  the  latter  I  will  say  good¬ 
night.  Love  to  George,  and  do  write  me  very  soon. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

Harriett  T.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Yale  College, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Savannah  Dec.  thSO  1828. 

Mt  dear  George  I  received  your  affectionate  letter  a  short  time  since, 
ft  to  day  one  from  your  Cousin  which  afforded  me  much  pleasure? 
Tour  Grand  papa  arrived  about  a  fortnight  ago,  after  a  very  unpleasant 
lourney  of  snow,  ft  rain,  ft  the  roads  so  bad  as  to  oblige  him  to  give 
up  the  upper  road,  ft  come  by  the  way  of  Charleston-  they  are  all 
well  at  present,  ft  (as  you  may  suppose)  very  much  pleased  at  being 
quietly  fixed-  Your  Brother,  &  Sister  are  quite  well,  ft  have  Just  gone 
to  the  Theatre-  it  is  said  our  City  will  be  more  dissipated  than  it  was 
the  last  winter?  I  know  not  how  that  can  be,  excepting  its  having 
begun  earlier  in  the  Season,  already,  there  has  been  4  balls  given, 
tomorrow  evening  Mrs.  Dr.  Scrivenzs  gives  a  grand  affair,  which  your 


26.  The  wife  of  Doctor  John  Proctor  Screven. 
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Sister  of  course  cannot  think  of  declining  -  she  is  to  be  sure  the  dearest 
lover  of  dancing,  &  frolic?  I  fancy  if  you  were  here,  &  old  enough 
to  partake  of  the  amusements  she  would  before  the  Seasons  were  over, 
tire  you  attending  on  her.  Your  time  in  College  will  be  quite  short? 

I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  be  present  when  you  both  graduate,  &  at 
present  see  nothing  to  prevent-  What  do  you  both  intend  doing  with 
yourselves  after,  one  or  two  persons  have  mentioned  to  me  you  both 
thought  of  studying  law?  I  am  very  happy  to  find  you  do  not  still 
think  of  being  a  Gentleman  at  large,  as  the  times  continue  to  be  very 
hard-  even  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  marry  a  Lady  with  a  pretty 
little  sum  of  $4000,  or  $5000-  the  profession  will  always  come  in  very 
well.  I  hope  George,  &  yourself  spent  a  very  merry  Christmas-  with 
us,  it  is  entirely  done  away  with?  like  any  other  day  it  passes  away 
excepting  our  having  service  in  the  Churches.  Your  Grand  papa, 
&  family  dined  with  me  on  that  day,  when  I  assure  you  I  thought 
with  great  interest  of  your  Aunt,  &  the  rest  of  my  dear  family,  & 
sincerely  wished  you  had  been  with  us.  We  have  had  no  winter  as 
yet,  &  a  very  little  rain  until  the  last  week,  when  I  fully  expected 
after  4  days  rain  it  would  have  cleared  away  cold,  but  to  the  contrary, 
quite  mild,  &  very  much  like  the  Indian  Summer  at  the  North-  /  am 
quite  delighted  with  it,  but  most  persons  are  wishing  for  cold  frosty 
weather  •  The  Orange  trees  really  look  beautifully  about  the  City, 
loaded  with  fruit,  &  the  Evergreens,  &  flowers  in  the  Gardens,  gives 
a  very  lively  appearance  to  the  eye. 

I  never  saw  your  Brother  look  as  well  as  he  does  at  present,  A  I 
may  say  through  the  whole  of  the  last  summer?  Savannah  air  I  really 
think  agrees  with  him. 

I  must  now  say  adieu,  for  I  find  writing  at  night  very  distressing 
to  my  eyes-  to  attempt  such  a  thing  in  the  day,  is  useless  owing  to 
the  number  of  persons  calling. 

Your  Brother,  &  Sister  Join  in  love  to  George  &  yourself-  ever  your 
affectionate  Godmother 


A.  M.  Brastow  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Yale  College, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Portland  [Maine]  9  Feb.  1829 

Mt  deab  Cousin,  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  more  surprised 
than  by  the  receipt  of  your  very  welcome  letter,  some  time  since.  I 
had  really  begun  to  fear  that  you  had  forgotten  the  existance  of  such 
a  relative  as  my  noble  self,  (a  suspicion,  by  no  means  agreeable  to  my 
noble  self,  I  assure  you)  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  now,  that  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Miller  for  reminding  you  of  it.  At  all  events  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and  that  you  have  given  sensible  proof 
that  you  are  so.  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I  am  addressing  a  Senior 
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at  7ale  And  you  have  really  escaped  all  the  embarrasment  of  the 
Freshman,  and  all  the  Importance  and  self-complacency  of  the  Sopho¬ 
more!  On  the  latter  escape,  1  do  not  know  whether  to  condole  with, 
or  congratulate  you.  It  is  usually  a  period  fraught  with  dangers  but 
abounding  with  pleasure,  derived  from  that  very  self  complacency 
which  Is,  at  the  same  time,  so  apt  to  make  those  who  enjoy  it.  sub¬ 
jects  of  ridicule.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  extremely  gratified 
to  find  you  so  rapidly  advanced;  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
it,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  both  your  present  advancement,  and 
future  progress  may  be  as  sure  as  rapid.  I  thank  you  for  your  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Fenwick,  it  was  the  first  I  had  received  for  more 
than  a  year.  She  does  not  write  me  at  all,  not  even  to  tell  me  why 
she  has  ceased  to  do  so.  Your  account  of  her  disasters  made  us  all 
laugh  heartily.  I  got  a  letter  today  from  Miller,  who  informs  me  that 
he  is  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Savannah  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  state,  "in  search  of  adventures."  Poor  fellow!  I  sincerely 
regret  the  necessity  he  seems  to  feel  for  taking  this  trip,  but,  since 
it  is  so,  I  rejoice  that  he  has  the  resolution  to  encounter  it,  and  I  am 
fully  aware  that  it  is  no  trifling  undertaking,  especially  to  one  con¬ 
stituted  as  he  is,  and  associated  as  he  has  been.  It  is,  indeed  an  enter¬ 
prise  fraught  with  privations  and  sacrifices  to  which  he  has  been 
little  accustomed,  but  which,  I  dare  say,  will  have  a  salutary  influence 
upon  his  character  and  habits.  I  am  not  surprized  that  he  is  tired, 
as  he  says  of  waiting  in  Savannah  for  the  tide  of  fortune  to  take  him 
along,  but  I  am  a  little  surprized  that  it  has  not,  before  this,  gotten 
him  partially  afloat  at  least.  Of  the  beautiful  Miss  Jane  Johnston^i 
he  says  not  a  word.  Pray  is  there  any  truth  in  the  report?  I  presume 
not  however,  by  his  being  so  willing  to  take  up  his  line  of  March. 
When  I  last  heard  from  him,  before  the  letter  of  today,  he  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  go  into  the  Army.  This  appears  to  me  a  better 
alternative  than  the  one  which  he  has  adopted,  but  I  presume  he  is 
the  best  judge  of  that.  I  am  happy  this  winter  in  being  surrounded 
by  neices.  In  addition  to  the  two  Dorrances  we  have  Jerusha,  &  Lucy 
Maria  who  are  at  school  here,  making  up  a  very  pleasant  fire-side, 
for  us  at  home.  How  I  wish  you  would  make  one  at  it  this  vacation. 
No  part  of  your  letter  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  that  which  con¬ 
tained  the  assurance,  that  you  would  visit  us  next  summer.  Do  not 
disappoint  us,  as  we  all  anticipate  the  visit  with  much  pleasure.  Tour 
Aunt  Brastow  was  quite  well  last  week  when  I  heard  from  her,  she 
still  resides  in  Wrentham  but  is  passing  a  part  of  the  winter  with  a 
cousin  in  Boston.  Your  cousin  Kollock  has  removed  from  Medfield 
to  Dunstable  in  New  Hampshire.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  since 
they  went.  You  probably  heard  of  the  death  of  Fenwick’s  former 


27.  Third  daughter  (180.V1837)  of  Colonel  James  Johnston.  Jr. 
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GoTernesB,  Miss  Gould  of  Beverly,  she  suffered  long  and  severely, 
having  never  been  well  after  the  death  of  her  father,  nor  for  some 
time  before.  You  say  you  do  not  know  where  you  shall  stick  up  yoitr 
shingle.  I  humbly  hope  it  will  be  in  New  England.  I  cannot  but 
wish,  since  Miller  has  not  succeeded  in  the  field  which  his  friends 
so  confidently  believed  would  be  opened  to  him  in  Savannah,  that  he 
had  fixed  himself  here,  or  turned  his  steps  this  way  instead  of  to  the 
Southern  wilderness.  All,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  best,  but  one 
does  feel  a  little  impatient  sometimes  to  know  why  and  wherefore 
such  things  are.  Do,  when  you  write  again,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon, 
tell  me  if  you  hear  any  intelligence  of  him.  I  feel  extremely  anxious 
for  him.  Miller  says  you  are  paying  your  vacation  in  New  Haven.  Why 
did  you  not  come  here,  or  go  to  Wrentham?  When  you  write,  tell  me 
too  of  Savannah,  for  now  that  Miller  is  not  there,  I  have  no  medium 
of  communication  with  that  place,  in  which  I  still  feel  a  deep  interest. 
I  have  written  you,  my  dear  George,  a  very  stupid  letter,  but  I  could 
wait  no  longer  for  the  moment  of  inspiration  which  would  have  en> 
abled  me  to  write  a  more  interesting  one,  for  such  moments  are,  with 
me,  I  assure  you  “few  &  far  between,”  and  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
your  letter  should  not  be  answered  at  all.  Remember  me  to  George 
Jones,  I  wish  he  would  accompany  you  on  your  visit  here  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Do  beg  him,  in  all  our  names  to  do  so.  All  here  unite  in  love 
to  you,  in  which  joins  your  affectionate  cousin.  • 


8.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Phila  [March  (?)]  12th  1829. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  had  fine  weather  before  the  end  of  your 
vacation  my  dear  George,  &  that  you  found  the  Ball  pleasant,  did  you 
think  of  trying  to  discover  what  other  charms  your  Beiles  possessed, 
besides  Beauty?  for  that  you  know  though  highly  attractive,  is  also 
a  fading  flower,  &  if  accompanied  by  no  other  quality  of  more  sterling 
value,  soon  ceases  to  interest.- 

I  very  readily  agree  with  you,  your  Sister  writes  long  letters,  but 
is  generally  too  long  silent. 

I  think  you  decided  very  prudently  in  consulting  the  state  of  your 
funds,  in  regard  to  your  vacation,  but  I  confess  you  puszle  me  to 
discover  your  plan  in  respect  to  your  Shirts,  unless  indeed  you  intend 
to  adopt  the  french  custom,  of  wearing  only  Collars,  which  I  Implore 
you  in  pity  to  our  sensibilities  not  to  think  of.- 

Give  my  love  to  George  &  tell  him  I  thank  him  for  the  paper  he 
promised  to  send  me,  he  may  have  some  other  use  for  it,  &  I  have 
seen  the  two  first  numbers,  it  seems  to  be  very  well  conducted  so 
far.-  Harry  sends  the  Paper  to  Mrs.  Kollock.-  Midshipman  Lewis 
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Is  here  at  present,  he  expects  to  sail  with  Captn  Shenbrick  to  the  West 
Indies  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Fenwick  desires  her  love  to  you  &  her  Brother,  ft  says  she  wishes 
very  much  you  were  here,  as  she  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  Mme. 
Vestris  a  famous  Opera  dancer,  who  is  delighting  ft  astonishing  every 
one.  she  begs  you  will  not  be  too  much  flattered.* 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  your  old  flame  Adela  is  in  a  very  sad  state, 
her  friends  are  very  uneasy  about  her,  she  was  taken  with  Fits  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  think  it  quite  a  hopeless  case  for  my  part.* 

You  must  excuse  short  letters  from  me,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sewing 
to  do  before  our  southern  friends  come  on.*  Mary  desires  her  love 
to  you  ft  her  Brother.  Your  affectionate  Aunt 

B.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Neio  Haven.  Conn. 

Phila  March  26th  1829. 

I  gave  Mary  your  answer  to  read  my  dear  George,  her  joy  on  finding 
you,  ft  her  Brother  had  accepted  her  Invitation,  was  truly  genuine, 
ft  amusing,  but  on  concluding  the  sentence  her  joy  was  literally  turned 
into  sorrow,  ft  disappointment.  We  wished  very  much  to  have  put 
off  the  party  until  your  return  home,  but  as  there  were  so  many  others 
Interested  in  it,  we  did  not  like  to  propose  it.  The  Ball  went  off  ex* 
tremely  well  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Juvenile  Beaux,  whose 
noisy,  rude  behaviour,  has  at  most  of  the  Cotillion  parties  been  very 
much  complained  of,  but  unfortunately  the  Assembly  which  took  place 
on  Thursday  Ehrenlng,  deprived  us  of  many  of  the  Senior  Beaux  ft 
Belles.*  Tell  my  Son  with  my  love,  that  Mrs.  Jones  ft  the  Misses 
Mason,  are  here  making  it  very  gay,  as  I  am  not  one  of  the  fashion* 
ables,  I  have  not  called  upon  them.  Butler  is  all  devotion  to  them.* 
Mr.  Telfair  has  declined  the  invitation  to  his  Neices  to  visit  us  in 
May.*  What  time  in  April  are  we  to  expect  you  ft  what  will  be  the 
length  of  your  vacation?*  I  had  not  heard  of  your  Brothers  intention 
to  dispose  of  his  House,  if  he  can  obtain  a  good  price  for  it,  I  think 
he  will  do  well  to  part  with  it.*  I  told  your  Uncle  Fenwick  that  Miller 
had  gone  to  Macon  to  see  what  could  be  done  there,  he  said  Florida 
would  be  a  better  place,  ft  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  for  your 
Brother,  to  the  Governor,  I  sent  it  on  by  the  Queen  Mab  a  few  days 
ago.  I  fear  Florida  is  too  healthy  to  expect  to  make  a  fortune  very 
rapidly  by  his  profession,  he  may  however  like  to  visit  the  Country 
ft  this  will  be  a  very  pleasant  season  for  the  purpose. 

All  the  Houses  in  our  row  are  again  occupied,  your  Cousin  Emma 
expects  to  move  to  the  House  she  purchased  a  few  weeks  ago,  early 
in  May.  she  has  sold  it  to  your  Uncle  Fenwick  at  the  price  she  gave 
for  it,  and  is  to  be  his  Tenant.*  Mrs.  Watmoughzs  has  just  moved 

28.  Wife  of  John  Goddard  Watmough  (1793-1861)  who  fought  In  the  war 
of  1812,  and  who  was  from  1831-1836  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Into  the  one  next  door  below  ours,  &  Mrs.  Fraser  Is  to  take  the  one 
your  Cousin  Emma  occupies  at  present,  in  the  Fall.  William  is  at 
home  he  often  asks  after  you  both,  he  is  very  much  improved  in  his 
appearance,  but  I  think  he  speaks  worse  than  ever. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Butler  are  going  to  Europe  they  expect  to  sail  on  the  20th 
of  April.  I  envy  them. 

There  is  no  appearance  yet  of  Spring,  &  there  is  no  Coal  to  be  had, 
except  a  little  that  has  been  raked  from  the  bottom  of  the  River  near 
the  Wharves,  &  which  is  selling  at  the  moderate  price  of  |17.  a  Ton. 

I  have  just  got  in  a  ^  of  a  Ton.-  it  is  rather  alarming  at  the  present 
low  state  of  my  funds. 

There  is  no  news,  so  I  must  even  conclude.  Your  affectionate  Aunt. 

[P.  S.]  Do  let  me  know  whether  you  will  require  your  Linen  before 
August.  &  whether  those  I  am  making  for  George  will  suit  you. 

S.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pbila  April  9th  1829. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  my  dear  George  that  Robertas  is  to  be  sent 
to  Cambridge,  I  thought  Mr.  Habersham  prefered  Yale. 

Harry  Wayneso  arrived  here  on  Friday  last,  I  understand  Mr.  Cogs¬ 
well  went  as  far  as  New  York  with  the  Boys,  in  order  to  see  little 
Cary  safe,  as  he  had  had  a  fit  just  before  he  left  the  Hill,  apropos  of 
Fitz,  you  did  not  understand  my  Pun,  altho’  I  thought  I  had  written 
the  word  Fitz  almost  too  plain.  I  was  not  at  liberty  then  to  tell  you 
the  secret,  but  hoped  your  long  residence  in  New  England  would  have 
enabled  you  to  guess  it,  &  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  the  privi- 
ledge  of  a  Philadelphian  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I  therefore  told 
you  of  the  situation  of  your  friend  Adela,  who  bad  some  weeks  before 
been  taken  with  Fitz.  meaning  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
young  lady  was  desperately  in  love  with  her  Cousin  Mr.  Fitz  Allen 
Deas.  Now  dont  you  think  my  Pun  almost  as  good  as  any  of  Mr. 
Franks?  The  young  People  are  actually  engaged,  but  when  they  are 
to  be  made  happy  time  alone  must  decide,  another  Pun?  that  is  too 
much,  well  I  have  done,  &  with  my  Pun,  I  must,  alter  begging  you  to 
give  my  love  to  my  Son,  finish  my  letter,  as  the  last  Cotillion  party 
takes  place  this  Evening,  &  I  have  to  prepare  Marys  dress,  &  then 
go  to  see  Mrs.  Kollock  who  I  fear  is  going  to  be  seriously  ill,  so  my 
dear  George  you  will  excuse  a  short  letter,  &  believe  me  your  very 
affectionate  Aunt. 

[P.  S.]  I  have  received  no  commissions  from  the  South,  which  I 
construe  favourably.  Your  Aunt  Harriett  has  promised  to  visit  us, 
&  I  hope  we  shall  see  your  Sister,  I  wish  I  could  say  your  Brother  also. 

20.  Robert  Habersham,  Sr.,  son  of  Col.  Joseph  Habersham. 

30.  Major  Henry  Constantine  Wayne.  In  1860  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  became  adjutant  and  Inspector-general  of  Georgia. 
Later  he  held  the  rank  of  general  In  the  Confedrate  Army. 
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Harriett  T.  Campbell  to  Dr.  Kollock,  Macon,  (Ja. 

Savannah  May  thl5  1829. 

Mt  dear  Richard  [Miller]  Your  very  welcome  letter  I  received  a  few 
days  since  which  afforded  us  much  pleasure?  I  am  delighted  to  think 
you  find  scribbling  necessary  to  glide  away  time,  &  hope  you  will  allow 
nothing  short  of  practise,  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  delightful 
occupation,  through  the  summer-  Mary  F.  &  myself  are  quite  alone  at 
present,  but  looking  momently  for  your  Uncle,  &  family.  Your  Grand 
papa  left  me  about  a  week  since  in  the  Helen  Mar  for  New  York,  you 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  surprised  to  fine  Mrs.  Jones  has  again  en¬ 
countered  the  perils  of  the  wide  deep,  however  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  as  my  Father  was  so  very  fortunate  as  to  dispose  of  all  his  Horses, 
both  Carriages,  &  Gig-  little  Mr.  Herbert  purchased  the  latter,  a 
Captain  Reice  (from  Liberty  County)  the  other  Carriage,  &  Horses, 
&  Mr.  Thompson  (the  Carpenter)  the  other  Carriage.  The  Miss  Tel- 
fairs,  Mr.  &  Miss  Ritchee  went  on  in  the  same  vessel,  which  must  have 
made  it  very  agreeable,-  I  fear  very  much  we  shall  not  get  away 
before  the  middle  of  the  next  month,  as  it  is  your  Uncle’s  intention 
to  return  to  Augusta,  after  bringing  his  family  here,  &  then  returning 
to  sail  with  them,  some  time  in  the  next  week. 

There  has  been  much  gayety  since  you  left  us,  owing  to  several 
weddings  which  have  taken  place  (two  of  which)  M.  F.  attended  as 
a  Maid  of  honor-  Miss  Scarbroughsi  to  Mr.  Taylor32,  ft  Miss  Stilesss, 
to  Mr.  Penney34.  each  of  the  ladies  sat  up,  to  be  looked  at,  3  days¬ 
having  all  their  attendants  enlisted  in  the  battle-  Mrs.  S.  gave  a 
grand  blow  Out  the  week  after  the  particulars  of  which  M.  F.  wishes 
to  give  you  (as  well  as  the  wedding)  therefore  7  icilZ  say,  I  think,  the 
fair  Charlotte  has  thrown  herself  away,  in  Marrying  Mr.  T. 

Lady  J3S-  was  at  the  ball,  ft  Mr  Me  K-  quite  devoted-  she  was  very 
polite  ft  attentive  to  me,  ft  is  very  sociable  with  M.  F.  I  indeed  my  dr 
Miller  sincerely  hope  you  will  return  the  next  Winter,  ft  that  all  your 
wishes  may  be  realized-  I  feared  when  you  were  leaving  us  Dr  K- 
was  too  sanguine,  but  of  course  did  not  say  a  word  ft  would  not,  even 
had  I  known  it  would  have  influenced  you  in  remaining.  All  your 
acquaintances  inquire  after  you,  ft  friend  Richard  with  much  feeling- 
at  Miss  Stiles’  wedding  there  was  dreaming  cake  handed  about  (with 
names  of  course)  in  each  paper-  one  being  directed  to  Lady  Jane  was 
opened  by  friend  R.  to  take  a  peep,  when  seeing  Dr  Kollock  do  do  do  do 

31.  Cbarlotte  Scarbroneh,  daughter  of  William  Scarbrough  (1775-1838), 
“Merchant  prince”  and  his  wife  Julia  Isaac  Scarbrough.  Their  house  (still 
standing,  1942)  is  number  41,  West  Broad  Street.  President  James  Monroe  was 
entertained  there  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  “Savannah,”  May,  1819,  under 
steam,  for  Liverpool. 

32.  James  Taylor. 

33.  Jane,  daughter  of  Jane  and  Benjamin  Stiles  (from  the  North)  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Stiles. 

34.  Beecroft  Penny. 

35.  Jane  Priscilla  Johnston. 
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he  immediately  replied  very  good  just  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  Sisters 
had  their  beautiful  Tables,  &  other  articles  sold  a  few  evenings  since, 
when  they  cleared  upwards  of  $400-  this  sum  of  course  is  not  one  half 
sufficient  to  purchase  an  Organ,  therefore  the  Ladies  think  of  making 
other  articles  for  sale,  by  the  next  winter,  your  message  has  been 
delivered,  &  he  begs  me  to  say  to  you  he  will  write  tomorrow,  or  the 
day  after. 

M.  F.  &  myself  made  a  sociable  visit  after  tea,  the  evening  before 
the  last  to  your  little  favorite  Mrs.  Johnstonse,  &  she  Inquired  very 
particularly  after  you,  &  said  she  could  not  help  saying  her  favorite 
Dr  Kollockl  they  do  not  think  of  leaving  this  until  the  middle  of  July. 
Mr.  J-37  beg’d  me  to  say  he  wrote  you  several  days  since. 

There  is  no  news  stirring  at  present  but  Mr  Bayards  engagement  to 
Miss  Harris-  coming  from  the  lady  herself,  it  of  course,  must  be  so- 
she  mentioned  it  to  Mrs  Daniel  who  I  know  she  is  very  intimate  with, 
she  told  her  the  event  will  take  place  in  three  weeks. 

My  Fatherss  was  much  better  when  he  left  me,  but  still  felt  the 
effects  of  the  fall,  particularly  after  reading  or  writing-  his  escape 
was  indeed  most  wonderful,  &  to  acknowledge  the  truth  I  was  rejoiced 
when  I  found  he  had  determined  to  go  by  water. 

Judge  Davis’s39  death  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of,  ere  this,  his  loss 
appears  to  be  very  much  felt  in  this  community, '&  to  his  family  I 
fancy  an  irreparable  loss  leaving  a  wife,  &  five  small  children.  The 
Quoit  Club  intended  to  have  given  an  entertainment  at  Fair  Lawn 
on  the  2d  but  owing  to  the  death  of  Judge  Davis  it  is  posponed  until 
tomorrow.-  a  very  grand  affair  I  understand  it  is  to  be,  dancing  of 
course-  the  particulars  of  which  M.  F.  will  give  you  when  she  writes. 
Your  Uncle  arrived  about  an  hour  since,  &  as  the  Queen  Mab  is  now 
in  port,  &  to  sail  on  the  22d  for  Phila-a-  we  have  therefore  very  sud¬ 
denly  determined  to  pack  up,  &  go  in  her-  of  course  I  am,  &  shall 
be,  much  hurried. 

frequently,  &  with  much  concern  my  dr  Miller  I  shall  think  of  you 
during  the  sickly  season-  God  grant  you  will  keep  well,  &  in  the 
winter  return  again  to  us.  write  soon,  &  as  often  as  you  please  to 
your  affectionate  Aunt 

[P.  S.]  Allen  sends  howdy  to  the  Dr  &  asks  you  how  the  Dog  Is. 
all  Join  in  love.  Rachel  also  sends  her  howdy. 


36.  Mrs.  James  Robertson  (Elizabeth  Catherine  Dowers)  of  Philadelphia. 

37.  Janes  Robertson  Johnston,  who  was  married  to  the  above  on  July  15, 
1827,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

38.  Dr.  Georae  Jones. 

39.  Judge  William  Davies,  who  was  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
eastern  circuit  of  Georgia.  Also,  he  was  mayor  of  Savannah  from  September 
14  to  November  30,  1807,  when  he  resigned. 
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M.  F.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Philadelphia  June  10th  1829. 

Here  we  are  at  last  my  dear  Brother,  after  one  of  the  most  dls* 
agreeable  voyages  that  ever  was  made;  it  was  a  complete  chapter  of 
accidents  from  the  time  we  left  Savannah  until  we  reached  this  place, 
we  set  out  under  the  most  inauspicious  circumstances,  for  it  was 
stormy  and  the  wind  directly  contrary;  we  were  towed  down  however 
by  the  steam  boat  and  anchored  that  night  at  Tybee,  the  next  day  we 
got  out  to  sea  when  we  were  tossed  about  by  contrary  winds  for  ten 
days.  The  second  night  after  we  left  Savannah,  Miss  Ingraham  (the 
young  lady  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  notes  was  ill)  died,  and  we  had 
to  perform  the  last  duties  to  the  remains  as  her  Mother  and  Sister 
were  quite  unable  to  do  it;  three  days  after  Sarah  Potter’s  Infant  (who 
was  quite  sick  from  teething  when  it  went  on  board,)  expired,  not* 
withstanding  all  our  efforts  to  relieve  it;  after  suffering  more  than 
any  tongue  can  express.  This  was  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected 
stroke  for  although  the  child  had  been  very  ill  we  did  not  apprehend 
such  serious  consequences,  and  in  fact  the  Physicians  hurried  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter  off,  as  they  said  the  sea  air  was  the  only  thing  that  restore  his 
child.  These  two  events,  as  you  may  suppose  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
ship;  and  we  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  period,  that  would 
put  an  end  to  our  troubles,  but  they  were  not  to  end  here  for  in  three 
days  after  this  we  were  all  aroused  from  our  slumbers  quite  early  in 
the  morning,  by  the  most  dreadful  screams,  and  the  rushing  of  sailors 
and  passengers  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel;  we  ladies  all  with  one  accord 
Jumped  up,  with  confused  ideas  of  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  and 
to  our  great  horror  saw,  from  the  cabins  windows,  that  one  of  the 
sailors  had  fallen  over  board,  never  can  I  forget  the  poor  creature’s 
countenance;  several  things  were  thrown  out  to  him  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  he  could  not  swim,  and  being  encumbered  with  a  large  and 
heavy  jacket,  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of 
him,  he  arose  in  the  morning  with  the  prospect  of  living  as  long  as 
any  of  us,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  was  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
After  this  event  we  almost  believed  there  was  a  spell  upon  the  ship, 
and  that  we  were  doomed  never  to  reach  this  place,  hut  we  did,  how¬ 
ever,  without  further  accidents,  although  some  detention  from  fogs, 
etc.,  etc.,  reached  here  on  Sunday.  We  arrived  at  the  Lara  [?]  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  quaking  lest  we  should  be  detained  by 
the  health  officer,  on  account  of  those  deaths,  hut  he  very  kindly 
after  looking  at  us  all  and  hearing  every  fact  relative  to  our  sad 
voyage,  gave  up  permission  to  pass.  We  then  took  the  steam  boat 
which  was  passing  and  came  up  in  an  hour  or  two.-  We  found  all 
our  friends  well  but  most  unfortunately  missed  the  boys,  who  left  here 
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two  or  tbree  days  before;  they  will  be  back  in  six  weeks,  bowever,  to 
remain  until  Commencement. 

I  wrote  you  a  note  before  I  left  S.,  and  put  in  tbe  box  with  your  bat, 
wblcb  I  sent  to  Mr.  Jobnston^o,  as  be  promised  to  send  it  to  you  by 
tbe  first  opportunity;  I  hope  you  have  received  it  and  that  tbe  bat 
suits.  Do  let  me  bear  from  you  about  it,  and  tell  me  bow  much  I  was 
to  pay  Aunt  for  tbe  guitar  for  I  have  forgotten  exactly.  I  believed 
you  said  3$  or  something  like  it.-  I  promised  to  give  you  an  account 
of  C.  S.’s^i  wedding  and  altbougb  it  is  now  an  old  story,  I  will  mention 
some  of  tbe  circumstances  of  that  eventful  evening.  Tbe  day  before 
it  took  place  I  received  a  note  from  ber,  wbicb  was  so  peculia  I  must 
give  it  verbatim. 

"Dear  May, 

I  have  at  last,  much  to  my  regret,  consented  to  be  married  (dont 
tremble)  tomorrow  evening.  Pray  oblige  me  by  lending  me  tbe  light 
of  your  countenance  on  the  last  occasion  when  I  shine  without  a  bor¬ 
rowed  luster;  in  a  word  let  early  recollections  induce  you  to  gratify 
me  by  being  my  Bride’s  Maid.  I  should  have  given  you  more  time 
to  prepare  but  I  was  only  brought  to  consent  Friday  evening  and  have 
been  repenting  ever  since  but  receive  no  mercy.  I  shall  expire  about 
8  o’clock  under  Mr.  Neufville’s^^  superintendence  so  pray  be  in  at  the 
death.  My  best  respects  to  Miss  C.  and  Mrs.  Jones.  I  called  to  see 
Mrs.  J.  at  Mrs.  Stebbins’  but  found  she  had  removed  to  Miss  C’s. 
Believe  me,  dear  May,  always  your  fondly  attached  friend. 

C.  W.  B.  S. 

What  think  you  of  this?  L.  Bullocho,  and  J.  Young  received  pretty 
much  the  same  kind  of  MUetdoux,  and  Lucretla  bad  an  apology  written 
to  her  as  Mrs.  Hunter’s  infant  was  too  ill  for  “so  great  a  sacrifice  of 
feeling  to  be  required  of  her”  Mary  and  L-  and  Lucy  were  the  others. 
We  all  went  as  we  were  requested  at  8,  and  instead  of  our  being  asked 
up  stairs  we  were  ushered  into  the  room  with  all  the  company,  where 
we  sat  at  least  two  hours  before  any  of  the  family  were  ready  to 
receive  us.  When  all  things  were  at  last  arranged,  the  Bride  was 
brought  in  by  old  Mr.  Loio  instead  of  the  Oroom,  and  at  least  a 
minute  elapsed  before  they  could  find  each  other;  when,  however,  they 
did  managed  to  come  together,  Mr.  N.  commenced  the  ceremony  C. 
wept  profusely,  and  after  it  was  over  and  her  Father  requested  Mr. 

40.  James  Robertson  Johnston. 

41.  Charlotte  Scarbrough. 

42.  Rev.  Edward  Neufvllle,  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Savannah,  for  twenty- 
three  years,  1827-1851.  Mr.  Neufvllle  was  horn  a  I.K>ring.  He  was  brought  up 
^  his  aunt.  Emmie  Loring,  who  married  Mr.  Neufvllle,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  When  Edward  Loring  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  was  legally  adopted 
by  his  uncle-in-law,  and  he  then  took  the  name  of  Neufville. 

43.  The  daughter  of  William  Bellinger  Bulloch,  and  granddaughter  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Bullock. 
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T.44  to  salute  his  Bride  she  turned  round  very  quickly  and  said,  “you 
shant.”  He  was  however  determined  to  have  his  way  and  after  Mr. 
L.  had  kissed  her,  he  put  his  arm  around  her  neck  and  had  his  own 
way.  She  then  received  the  congratulations  of  the  rest  of  her  guests 
and  afterwards  ran  across  the  room  to  Mr.  B.  who  was  making  his 
way  up  to  her  and  saluted  him  most  tenderly.  It  was  most  abominably 
stupid  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  get  home.  After  the  wedding  Mrs.  S.’s 
youngest  son  was  baptised,  which  equalled  the  rest  of  the  proceedings. 

We  were  obliged  to  sit  up  three  days  with  the  Bride  which  was 
fatiguing  beyond  description.  Mrs.  S.^s  gave  a  tremendous  blow  out 
to  use  her  own  words  a  few  days  after  which  was  quite  pleasant. 
Things  were  conducted  differently  at  J.  Stiles,  we  danced  the  night 
of  the  wedding,  for  almost  all  of  her  friends  were  invited  after  the 
ceremony.-  The  Pic  Nic  was  delightful,  we  went  out  to  Fair  Lawn 
about  6,  and  danced  and  walked  until  sundown,  we  had  the  band  from 
the  Cantonments  and  several  tents  erected.-  The  last  Savannah 
news  was  that  E.  M.  had  refused  Dr.  W.  and  had  accepted  W.  S.,  it 
comes  from  such  a  source  that  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  I  know  of  no 
more  news  and  as  dinner  is  almost  ready  I  must  conclude.  All  here 
unite  with  me  in  affectionate  remembrance  to  you.  Aunt  says  she 
has  received  your  letter  and  will  answer  it  soon.  Aunt  H.  sends  her 
best  love  and  says  she  wishes  you  were  with  us,  to  which  I  respond 
with  ail  my  heart.  I  will  write  you  again  soon,  do  let  us  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  possible.  Good  bye.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Philadelphia  June  29th  1829. 

1  feel  quite  ashamed,  my  dearest  Brother,  that  your  affectionate 
letter  has  remained  so  long  unanswered;  but  you  know  your  Sister's 
besetting  sin  is  proscrostination,  and  a  greater  length  of  time  passes 
between  my  receiving  and  answering  a  letter  than  I  imagine,  until 
some  gentle  hint  from  my  correspondent  presents  to  my  view  the 
weeks,  nay  even  months  that  I  have  permitted  to  slip  away  almost 
unnoticed;  tortured  then  by  the  stings  of  conscience  I  hasten  to  my 
desk  and  my  letter  is  completed  almost  before  I  am  aware  of  it.  I 
sincerely  wish  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  do  things  at  the  proper 
time  I  should  then  be  spared  a  great  deal  of  mortification  and  should 
not  he  obliged  to  make  so  many  apologies  to  my  friends  and  myself 
for  past  neglect.  I  have  lost  both  the  affection  and  good  opinion  of 
Cousin  Abby,  by  this  inveterate  habit  of  putting  off  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season  what  ought  to  he  done  at  once.  Surprised  as  you  will 

44.  James  Taylor,  the  groom. 

45.  Mrs.  Scarbrough.  .  ,  .  ^ 

46.  Oglethorpe  Cantonment  which  “occupied  land  from  Whitaker  Street 
nearly  to  West  Broad,  on  Hall  or  Owlnnett.” 
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be,  It  Is  nevertheless  a  lamentable  truth  that  I  delayed  writing  her 
for  nearly  a  year,  (you  see  I  am  determined  to  mortify  myself  as 
much  as  possible  by  mentioning  this)  and  when  I  again  wrote  she, 
as  I  expected  took  no  notice  of  my  letter.  It  is  now  more  than  three 
months  since  I  wrote,  but  as  I  brought  it  all  on  myself,  I  shall  not 
wait  for  an  answer  but  address  her  two  or  three  times  more,  if  she 
then  refuses  to  notice  my  letters  I  shall  cease  to  trouble  her  with 
them,  as  I  think  I  shall  then  have  done  sufficient  to  expiate  my  fault. 
You  have  of  course,  heard  the  particulars  of  our  sad  voyage;  it  really 
at  last  appeared  as  if  there  was  a  spell  upon  the  ship  and  that  we 
were  doomed  never  to  reach  this  port,  for  to  complete  our  disasters, 
we  were  so  envelloped  in  fog,  when  within  two  or  three  days  sail  of 
Philadelphia,  that  we  could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before  us,  and  there 
was  every  probability  of  its  lasting  some  time,  but  fortunately  the 
wind  changed,  and  after  a  passage  of  ten  days  we  once  more  set  our 
feet  on  Terra  Firma.  If  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  I  never  will  sail  in 
the  Queen  Mab  again,  for  besides  having  miserable  accommodations  she 
is  a  very  slow  sailor;  it  is  now  three  weeks  since  she  left  here  and  her 
arrival  in  Savannah  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Brother  Miller,  for  although  I  wrote  him 
immediately  on  our  arrival  he  has  scarcely  had  time  to  answer  It. 
Grand-papa  received  a  letter  from  him  a  few  days  since;  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  disgusted  with  Macon  and  intends  returning  to  Savannah 
In  the  winter.  His  friend  Dr.  B.  was  quite  too  sanguine  in  his  expec¬ 
tations,  the  Physicians  there  are  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  folly 
In  him  to  think  of  supeprseding  them;  and  the  sacrifice  is  too  great 
for  him  to  think  of  remaining  in  a  place  where  the  advantages.  Instead 
of  being  superior,  are  not  equaled  by  those  in  Savannah.  I  am  glad 
he  has  made  the  trial,  as  I  think  he  will  be  more  contented  to  remain 
in  S.  than  he  otherwise  would,  and  he  says  he  is  at  last  convinced 
he  must  wait  several  years  in  any  place,  and  he  prefers  his  native  city 
to  any  other.  Poor  fellow,  I  never  felt  more  for  any  one  than  for  him 
the  day  he  left  us;  it  was  a  hard  struggle  although  he  tried  to  conceal 
it,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  we  missed  him  after  he  went.  He  was 
looking  remarkably  well  I  have  never  seen  him  so  fat,  and  he  had 
mounted  a  famous  pair  of  whiskers  which  added  very  much  to  his 
appearance.  By  the  by,  that  reminds  me  of  a  request  I  have  to  make 
you,  in  which  Aunt  Harriett  Joins;  but  my  eyes  warn  me  it  is  time 
for  bed,  and  I  must  present  my  petition  in  the  morning.  Good  night 
to  you  both.-  As  Uncle  wishes  a  part  of  my  letter  I  must  turn  over 
to  the  first  page  and  cross  it.- 

A  few  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Savannah,  I  met  Mr.  Clark,  at 
a  Pic  Nic,  and  among  other  things  he  informed  me  you  had  mounted 
an  enormous  pair  of  whiskers,  which  altered  you  so  much  he  scarcely 
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recognized  you.  Knowing  his  imagination  to  be  a  very  fruitful  one 
I  at  first  thought  it  was  mereiy  one  of  his  flights,  and  would  not  credit 
it,  but  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Kollock  confirmed  the  report  a  few  days 
after,  and  much  against  my  inclination  I  was  forced  to  believe  it. 

I  love  you  so  much,  my  dear  Brother,  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you 
laughed  at  for  any  thing;  and  I  have  heard  so  many  young  men 
ridiculed  for  wearing  whiskers  before  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age, 
that  I  must  confess  it  grieved  me  to  hear  you  had  been  cultivating 
a  pair.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  shave  them  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
do  not  think  of  another  pair  for  some  years  to  come.  You  certainly 
will  not  refuse  me  so  small  a  request,  for  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  a 
very  great  sacrifice  of  feeling,  if  you  only  think  your  smooth  cheeks 
look  as  well  without  as  with  those  frightfui  appendages.  Aunt  Harriett 
has  Just  come  into  my  room,  and  begs  you  wiil  not  permit  them  to 
grow.  When  you  arrive  at  the  age  of  25  you  shall  have  my  free  con¬ 
sent  to  wear  them,  for  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  them  at  that  period 
of  life,  but  until  them  I  detist  the  sight  of  them.  I  shall  expect  to 
see  you  unencumbered  by  them  when  you  arrive  in  this  city,  therefore 
until  then  I  will  waive  the  subject.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  resist  my 
eloquence.  We  shail  leave  this  for  New  Haven,  when  you  do,  as  I 
presume  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  there  until  the  day 
previous  to  Commencement.  Aunt  H.  desires  me  to  say  if  you  can 
procure  two  room  adjoining  each  other  or  communicating,  you  may 
take  them  for  us  ladies,  but  if  we  are  to  be  separated  she  begs  you 
take  one  large  room  with  a  single  and  double  bed  in  it,  as  we  prefer 
being  together.  As  the  time  approaches  for  us  to  meet  I  am  the  more 
anxious  for  its  arrival  but  I  must  curb  my  feelings  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  next  three  weeks.  Fenwick  has  gone  to  Bordentown  for  a 
week  to  recruit,  she  looks,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  badly  but  I  am  in 
hopes  a  change  of  air  will  be  of  service  to  her.  Do  write  me  soon.  The 
family  all  unite  with  me  in  affectionate  remembrance  to  George  and 
yourself.  Tell  George  I  am  sure  he  will  be  proud  of  our  God  Son  for 
he  is  the  finest  boy  in  the  country.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 
[P.  S.]  I  have  just  reed  your  Cousin’s  letter  communicating  the 
Invitation  of  the  President  to  attend  your  examination,  which  if  noth¬ 
ing  prevents,  I  will  endeavor  to  avail  of  by  my  presence.  Your  Aunt 
Harriett  has  concluded  to  attend  the  Commencement  &  we  all  propose 
to  reach  New  Haven  the  day  before  Commencement.  As  we  shall  be 
in  New  Haven  but  a  short  time,  it  is  not  important  with  regard  to  a 
separate  parlour.  Your  Grandfather  &  myself  will  each  require  a 
separate  room  &  one  large  Room  with  a  double  &  a  single  Bed  or  three 
single  Beds,  will  be  wanted  for  the  Ladies.  I  will  see  Brewster  about 
a  Gig  when  I  go  on  in  July.-  Say  to  George  that  his  Grandfather  reed 
a  letter  from  Miller  a  few  days  since,  expressing  great  dissatisfaction 
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with  Macon  &  asking  his  advice  on  the  propriety  of  his  returning  im¬ 
mediately  to  Savannah.  I  presume  it  will  be  recommended  to  him 
to  pospone  this  movement  until  the  Fall.  We  all  Join  in  affectionate 
regards  to  your  Cousin  &  yourself,  your  affte.  Uncle 

E.  F.  Campbell. 

[To  be  Continued] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

Departed  this  life,  at  the  Hospital  near  Manansas  Junction,  on  the 
6th  day  of  January,  1862,  H.  W.  BARWICK,  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
age.  Said  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Sandersville  Volunteers  and 
spent  his  last  days  of  usefulness  In  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  a  kind  and  agreeable  messmate  a  good  and  faithful  soldier  and 
was  well  thought  of  by  the  whole  company  and  all  who  knew  him. 
There  never  lived  or  died  a  better  soldier  or  a  more  dutiful  son.  To 
this  his  parents  can  testify.  But  his  lot  seemed  a  hard  one  to  bear, 
as  he  was  doomed  to  die  far  away  from  all  that  was  dear  to  him  on 
earth,  with  no  sympathizing  father  near  him  to  console  him  during 
his  illness,  with  no  loving  mother  to  watch  over  his  dying  bed,  no 
dear  sister  to  stand  by  and  imprint  the  farewell  kiss  on  his  cold  and 
lifeless  cheeks.  But  far  away  from  home  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with 
no  one  to  whom  to  make  known  his  dying  request,  he  bade  adieu  to 
earth.  Deeply  do  we  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives.  “The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.”  “Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

A  FRIEND  AND  FELLOW  SOLDIER 
Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  January  22,  1862 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  on  the  24th  of  December  last.  In  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  at 
Strasburge  [sic]  Va.,  JOHN  H.  CURRY,  son  of  John  A.  and  Mary 
Curry  of  Riddleville. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  was  in  the  service  of  his  country,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  Rifles,  enjoying  the  reputation  of  a  faithful 
soldier  when  the  messenger  of  death  summoned  him  from  hence.  The 
early  morn  of  his  life  gave  promise  to  a  career  of  usefulness  in  the 
future,  while  his  exemplary  deportment  among  his  schoolmates  and 
later  among  his  messmates  cheered  his  fond  parents  heart,  with  the 
hope,  that  his  return  from  the  scene  of  strife  would  shed  a  halo  of 
happiness  around  the  family  circle.  But  alas.  God  in  his  wisdom 
has  been  pleased  to  remove  him,  to  the  abode,  where  there  is  no  more 
war,  nor  sorrow,  nor  sighing. 

May  the  knowledge  that  our  heavenly  Father  doeth  all  things  for 
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the  best  of  his  children,  encourage  the  fond  parents  to  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  His  will. 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  January  29,  1862 

DIED 

Near  Manansas  Junction,  Va.,  on  the  17th  January  last,  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN  SESSIONS,  a  member  of  the  Irwin  Volunteers,  28th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Georgia  Volunteers,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.  With  hundreds 
of  other  gallant  spirits  in  this  county,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  suffer¬ 
ing  country  and  to  hear  was  to  respond.  Aware  of  the  dangers,  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  he  determined 
to  offer  himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  and  volunteered  for  the 
war.  —  But  the  exposure  in  a  climate  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed, 
soon  brought  on  that  scourge  of  our  camps.  Typhoid  fever,  under 
which,  after  a  lingered  illness,  he  sunk  into  the  embraces  of  death. 
Far  away  from  home  and  the  tender  ministrations  of  mother,  sister  or 
brother,  he  bore  with  patient  resignation  and  Christian  fortitude  his 
protracted  sufferings  and  calmly  resigned  his  life  to  God. 

In  the  different  relations  of  life,  as  a  son,  brother,  neighbor  and 
citizen,  he  acted  well  his  part.  A  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends 
mourned  his  untimely  decease.  But  we  mourn  not  as  those  without 
hope — for  he  laid  down  his  life  in  the  holiest  cause  that  ever  un¬ 
sheathed  the  sword — a  patriot  martyr,  his  name  and  his  memory  will 
be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  countrymen. 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  February  12,  1862 

OBITUARY 

DIED  at  Manansas,  Va.,  on  the  19th  Feb.  ALEXANDER  F.  WOOD, 
son  of  Henry  Wood  Esq.,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  another  of  the  best  young  men  of  our  country  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  this  needless,  cruel  and  unprincipaled  war.  Animated  by 
the  love  of  patriotism,  Mr.  Wood  left  the  home  of  his  childhood  and 
its  pleasant  associations  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  wronged  and  de¬ 
pressed  country.  But  inscrutable  providence  has  not  permitted  him 
to  strike  for  her  as  he  would  have  done.  He  has  fallen  not  by  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  but  by  an  agent  that  carries  off  many  more — 
Typhoid  Fever.  Mr.  Wood  was  exemplary  in  the  sphere  of  life  in 
which  he  moved.  As  a  son,  he  was  dutiful  and  affectionate,  as  a  man, 
his  course  was  marked  by  a  dignity  and  morality  rarely  excelled,  as 
a  friend,  he  was  sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  Christian,  his  walk  was  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  he  is  now  enjoying  the  presence  of  Him, 
where  wars  and  sufferings  are  no  more,  but  all  is  harmony,  peace  and 
love  forever.  D. 

Bay  Springs 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  March  26,  1862 
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Hero  of  Hornet’s  Nest:  A  Biography  of  Elijah  Clark,  nSS  to  1199. 
By  Louise  Frederick  Hays.  (New  York:  Stratford  House,  Hobson 
Book  Press,  1946.  Pp.  ix,  395.  Illustrations,  maps,  and  bibliography. 
$3.50.) 

This  book  is  more  than  a  biography;  it  is  a  history  of  Georgia  from 
1770  to  1800  with  the  emphasis  on  the  upper  part  of  the  state.  The 
author  tells  the  story  of  how  the  Carolinians  and  Virginians  estab¬ 
lished  homes  in  the  Georgia  wilderness,  of  the  winning  of  independence 
from  England,  and  of  how  the  Georgians  drove  the  Indians  from  much 
of  their  territory.  The  central  figure  in  this  involved  story  is  Elijah 
Clark.  His  exploits  are  cast  in  heroic  mold  but  his  importance  is 
magnified.  So  much  is  attempted  that  the  picture  of  Clark  does  not 
emerge  very  clearly,  and  too  little  is  told  for  an  accurate  account  of 
other  major  themes.  Clark  deserves  a  clearer  and  more  intimate 
biography. 

The  book  suffers  from  several  defects:  typographical  errors  are 
numerous;  capitalization  runs  riot  and  is  very  inconsistent;  words  and 
names  are  misspelled,  even  those  of  Napoleon,.  General  Nathanael 
Greene,  and  Georgia’s  own  great  historian  Ulrich  B.  Phillips;  and 
sentences  are  incomplete  and  poorly  constructed.  The  author  says 
she  “could  not  mix  the  real,  truly  interesting  history  with  an  imagina¬ 
tive  creation,”  but  the  reader  is  compelled  to  hazard  the  view  that 
there  is  much  that  is  purely  imaginative  scattered  through  the  book. 
How  could  the  author  have  known  that  a  mangy  hound  dog  “cast  a 
wishful  eye  at  a  possum,”  or  that  Sir  James  Wright,  “as  he  dozed 
before  a  log  fire,”  “half-dreamed  of  his  native  state.  .  .,  his  happy 
college  days.  .  .  [and]  review  the  strenuous  days  when  he  was  in 
England?”  Much  of  the  direct  quotation  in  the  early  pages  is  patently 
imagined.  See  for  instance  pages  2-5,  6-7,  and  223-224. 

The  author  has  reiied  too  much  on  secondary  works  such  as  Arthur 
and  Carpenter,  History  of  Georgia;  she  uses  Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia 
where  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  is  more  authoritative; 
she  relies  on  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the  West  and  Ignores  Judge 
Samuel  C.  Williams’  works  on  the  State  of  Franklin;  nor  does  she 
seem  to  use  Professor  Merritt  B.  Pound’s  writing  on  Benjamin  Haw¬ 
kins.  The  footnotes  and  bibliography  follow  none  of  the  generally 
accepted  forms  and  are  most  difficult  to  use. 

The  author’s  views  and  interpretations  are  often  in  error.  Her  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  conflict  between  state  and  national  authority  indicate 
that  she  fails  to  grasp  the  relationship  of  state  and  national  govern- 
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ment  In  the  federal  system  (see  pp.  184,  214,  263).  That  Georgia  was 
“founded  with  an  unselfish  purpose”  is  open  to  question.  If  it  wouid 
have  been  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  Tory  to  capture  Nancy  Hart  why 
did  the  Tory  band  merely  play  a  joke  on  her  when  they  did  capture 
her  and  then  release  her  (pp.  121-122)?  The  French  were  not  in 
power  in  Canada  in  1786,  hence  could  not  have  supplied  the  Chero- 
kees  of  the  Tennessee-Georgia  region  with  ammunition  (p.  190).  The 
United  States  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a  convention  not  by  the 
Georgia  House  of  Assembly.  It  is  very  questionable  that  Elijah  Clark’s 
activities  were  responsible  for  the  Pinckney  treaty  with  Spain  in  1795 
as  the  author  claims  (pp.  254,  285,  291).  It  is  certainly  misleading 
to  say  that  there  were  “many  gentlemen”  in  Georgia  in  the  1770’s  who 
owned  “hundreds  of  slaves.”  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was 
signed  in  1778  not  1776  (p.  68).  Surely  the  Cherokee  Indians  were 
not  cuitivating  "extensive  old  fields”  where  “cotton  grew  shoulder 
high”  as  early  as  1793.  The  author  forgets  the  troubles  Georgia  had 
with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  during  the  1820’s  and  1830’s 
when  she  says  that  Clark  saw  Indian  troubles  ended  before  his  death 
in  1799.  And  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  people  around  Kings 
Mountain  to  be  told  that  “wolves  abound  in  that  section  to  this  day.” 
Mrs.  Hays  accepts  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
well  as  the  legend  that  Major  Rudolph  was  Napoleon’s  Marshal  Ney. 
It  is  Ingenious  reasoning  that  enables  the  author  to  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Georgia  Gazette’s  announcement  of  December  24,  1799, 
that  Elijah  Clark  “died  15th  ult.”  fixes  his  death  as  of  December  15 
rather  than  November  15. 

In  spite  of  its  weaknesses  this  work  is  of  Importance  in  Georgia 
history.  General  Clark’s  exploits  in  the  Revolution,  his  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns,  his  expeditions  against  Florida,  his  Trans-Oconee  Republic, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  foundations  of  statehood  in  Georgia  are 
important  events  in  state  and  national  history  and  needed  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  detail  as  Mrs.  Hays  has  done  for  the  first  time.  ’The  author 
has  used  many  important  manuscripts,  both  official  documents  and 
private  papers,  never  before  used  by  historians.  She  has  thus  been 
able  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  settlement  and 
development  of  upper  Georgia  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  has  any  other  historian.  Finally  she  has  shed  new 
light  on  many  incidents  and  pioneers  in  Georgia  history.  Some  of 
the  special  episodes,  for  Instance  the  trek  of  Clark  and  the  Georgia 
women  to  the  State  of  Franklin,  are  told  in  stirring  and  graphic 
language. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Papers  of  the  New  York  Prize  Court,  1861- 
1865.  By  Madeline  Russell  Robinton,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1946.  Pp.  203.  |2.76.) 

Here  Is  the  story  of  how  the  New  York  Prize  Court  operated  during 
the  Civil  War  and  an  analysis  of  the  written  records  it  left.  Not  since 
the  War  of  1812  had  the  United  States  been  in  a  war  that  required  the 
services  of  prize  courts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War.  Consequently  the  Federal  Districts  Courts,  which  operate 
as  prize  courts  in  the  first  instance,  knew  little  about  such  procedures 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  But  the  judges  read  the  law  on  the 
subject  and  the  various  works  that  existed  and  swapped  information 
among  themselves,  and  before  long  they  were  able  to  conduct  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  expedition. 

The  principal  prize  courts  were  held  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Key  West,  and  at  New  Orleans  after  that  port  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  in  1862.  New  York  for  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  was  the  favorite  port  to  which  captors  took  their 
prizes  for  adjudication  and  disposition;  but  in  1863  charges  were 
brought  against  this  court  which  led  to  a  Congressional  investigation; 
and  though  the  charges  were  disproved,  New  York  never  regained  its 
popularity  thereafter. 

The  chief  interest  for  the  historian  in  this  subject  is  the  written 
records  which  came  out  of  these  courts.  Here  is  a  mine  of  information 
much  wider  and  more  detailed  than  might  be  expected.  All  sorts  of 
information  about  the  prize  and  its  crew  would  be  expected — the  size 
of  the  vessel  and  its  history;  the  nature  of  its  cargo,  who  owned  it 
and  where  it  was  going;  and  information  about  the  crew,  such  as  their 
nativity.  But  what  is  more  interesting  is  the  mass  of  papers  often 
captured  with  the  ship — letters  it  was  carrying  both  to  foreign  ports 
and  from  abroad  to  the  Confederacy,  and  various  other  miscellaneous 
materials.  Though  most  of  the  prizes  were  Confederate-owned,  yet  a 
great  many  were  British  with  a  sprinkling  of  other  nationalities. 

Dr.  Robinton  did  not  seek  to  exploit  this  information  in  her  study 
but  she  did  point  the  way  to  a  valuable  historical  source  which  has 
lain  unworked.  In  what  she  set  out  to  do,  she  has  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably.  She  has  left  a  clear  understanding  of  the  value  of  these  records 
and  she  has  explained  unencumbered  by  legal  technicalities  just  how 
a  prize  court  worked  and  what  happened  to  prizes  when  its  work  was 
finished. 
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Lincoln  and  the  South.  By  J.  O.  Randall.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Press,  1946.  Pp.  Till,  161.  Illustrations.  $1.50.) 

The  Walter  Lynwood  Fleming  lectures  (or  1945  were  delivered  by 
J.  O.  Randall,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
perhaps  the  nation’s  leading  authority  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  With 
minor  revisions  these  four  lectures  have  been  published  by  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Press  in  this  small  book. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  South,  excepting  of  course,  many  of  her 
excellent  scholars  and  teachers,  has  seen  Lincoln  only  through  the 
Jaundiced  eye  of  Reconstruction  sentiments.  In  his  first  lecture  Pro¬ 
fessor  Randall  moves  Lincoln  into  sharp  focus  against  a  compelling 
backdrop  of  Southernism,  conservatism,  and  Whiggery.  Here,  then, 
is  a  Lincoln  who  “was  of  the  North,  but  .  .  .  was  bound  to  the  South 
by  ties  that  were  fundamental  and  experiences  that  were  emotionally 
underlined.”  This  is  the  Lincoln  that  the  South,  and  a  certain  brand 
of  current  Republicans  as  well,  should  know  more  about. 

The  “theme  of  an  antagonistic  dualism”  which  ran  through  Lin¬ 
coln’s  presidency  is  the  substance  around  which  the  last  three  lectures 
are  constructed.  The  components  of  this  dualism  were  radicalism  and 
moderation.  Lincoln  found  this  dualism  everywhere.  “It  was,”  de¬ 
clares  Professor  Randall,  “the  recurring  motif  in  the  Lincoln  drama.” 
These  last  three  lectures  show  the  War  President  dealing  successively 
with  the  border  states,  freedom,  and  peace.  Within  the  frame  of 
reference  that  embraces  Lincoln’s  conservatism  and  the  theme  of  an¬ 
tagonistic  dualism,  Randall  makes  out  a  convincing  case  for  Lincoln, 
friend  of  the  South. 

This  “small  book  on  a  very  large  subject”  has  that  ring  of  authen¬ 
ticity  about  it  which  only  those  who  have  tolled  diligently  can  sound. 
It  is  recommended  for  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  the  great 
truths  of  our  Civil  War  period. 

Horace  Mortoomebt 

State  Teachers  College 
California,  Pa. 

Florida  Becomes  a  State.  Edited  by  Dorothy  Dodd.  ( Tallahassee  r 
Florida  Centennial  Commission,  1945.  Pp.  xi,  4S1.  Illustrations. 
$3.50) 

This  volume  consists  of  fifty-seven  selected  documents  relating  to 
the  admission  of  Florida  into  the  Union,  in  1845.  It  includes  extracts 
from  messages  and  proclamations  of  the  various  territorial  governors, 
petitions  and  memorials  to  Congress  from  the  people  asking  (or  state¬ 
hood,  petitions  to  Congress  asking  for  the  division  of  the  territory 
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Into  two  parts,  reports  of  the  territorial  House  and  Senate,  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ck>nstltutional  Convention,  the  first  Consti¬ 
tution  written  for  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the  Bill  for  the  Admission 
of  Florida  into  the  Union,  and  various  others. 

More  of  the  documents  deal  with  the  controversy  over  the  division 
of  the  territory,  and  subsequent  admission  into  the  Union  than  any 
other  subject.  The  longest  documents  is  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  held  in  St.  Joseph  in  1838,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  first  Constitution  of  Florida. 

The  lengthy  introduction  is  an  interpretation  of  the  various  docu¬ 
ments.  It  shows  the  steady  progress  Florida  made  as  a  territory 
toward  statehood. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  compilation  of  all  the  documents 
relating  to  Florida’s  entrance  into  the  Union,  but  it  is  a  good  selection 
of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  book  includes  some  very  interesting  illustrations,  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  index. 

S.  Walter  Mabttn 

University  of  Georgia 

Theory  and  Practice  in  Historical  Study:  A  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Historiography.  (New  York:  Social  Science .  Research  Council, 
1946.  Pp.  xil,  177.  $1.75.) 

Historiography  has  various  shades  of  meaning,  but  it  is  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  tistory  and  criticism  of  history. 
History  itself  is  used  in  varying  senses.  History-as-actuallty  means 
all  the  past  with  which  man  has  been  associated;  written  history  deals 
with  only  a  fragment  of  history-as-actuallty;  history-as-record  consists 
of  the  surviving  documents  on  which  written  history  can  be  based. 

History,  if  a  science  at  all,  is  an  inexact  one.  Presumably  anyone 
thinks  he  can  write  history,  and  certainly  the  commonalty  has  at¬ 
tempted  it.  The  result  has  been  a  perfect  example  of  the  inexactitude 
of  written  history.  As  proof  of  this.  Professor  Howard  K.  Beale,  in 
one  of  the  chapters  of  this  work,  entitled  "What  Historians  have  said 
about  the  Clauses  of  the  Civil  War,"  has  listed  the  many  explanations 
for  the  coming  of  the  war,  that  a  multitude  of  writers  on  that  subject 
have  given.  In  another  chapter  Sidney  Hook  has  sought  to  define 
certain  terms  often  variously  used  by  history  writers.  Charles  A. 
Beard  writes  a  chapter  on  “Grounds  for  a  Reconsideration  of  His¬ 
toriography."  Other  chapters  deal  with  assumptions  of  American  his¬ 
torians  in  their  writings,  and  with  certain  propositions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  historical  writing.  The  last  chapter  is  a  “Selective 
Reading  List  on  Historiography  and  the  Philosophy  of  History."  This 
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work  is  intended  for  the  seasoned  historian  In  the  hopes  that  he  may 
be  somewhat  Improved  in  his  attitudes  and  performances. 

Scientific  Thought  in  the  American  Colleges,  16S8-1800.  By  Theodore 
Homberger.  (Austin:  The  University  of  Texas  Press,  1945.  Pp.  lx, 
108.  Illustrations.  Paper,  |1.00.) 

This  is  a  highly  scholarly  discussion  of  the  part  science  played  in 
the  early  American  colleges,  what  If  any  was  required  for  admission 
into  college,  what  science  was  taught  and  how,  the  books  in  the  college 
libraries  touching  on  science,  and  the  effects  of  scientific  teachings 
on  the  popular  mind.  The  period  under  Investigation  was  rather 
barren,  and  although  that  conclusion  might  have  been  guessed,  it  is 
Important  that  what  there  was  of  science  in  the  early  American  col¬ 
leges,  should  be  definitely  set  down.  William  and  Mary  College  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  a  generous  recognition  to  the 
sciences.  A  study  of  the  period  since  1800,  and  especially  from  1800 
to  1860,  should  produce  a  great  deal  of  much  interest  and  importance. 
Professor  Homberger  ought  to  continue  the  work  he  has  so  well  begun 
in  this  booklet. 


